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Do We Need a New Perspective 
on the Retirement Problem? 


INCREASINGLY, industry is viewing with 
concern the difficulties besetting the 
worker of advancing years, whose plight 
has been likened to that of the old man 
in Robert Frost’s poem: 


“What kept him from remembering the 
need 

That brought him to that creaking room 
was age. 


He stood with barrels round him—at 
a loss.” 

In recognition that the problems of 
their older workers extend beyond the 
mere need for pensions, many progressive 
companies have launched broad-scale pro- 
grams designed to help ease the transition 
and adjustment to retirement. However, 
it might well be asked: Are these com- 
panies really meeting the individual needs 
and wishes of their employees with the 
kinds of services they are now offering? 
The results of a recent study of the atti- 
tudes of retired employees give this 
question specia] meaning. 

The survey, conducted by Special Sur- 
veys, Cleveland, consisted of interviews 
with 483 retired workers formerly em- 
ployed by six large Cleveland industrial 
companies. (The Cleveland area, it should 
be noted, is considered to be representa- 
tive, in miniature, of the country as a 
whole.) The workers, all men, had been 
retired from industry from one to five 
years. Their attitudes, as brought out in 
the interviews, may throw doubt on some 
of our preconceived ideas about retire- 
ment. Here are a few of the findings: 

It has long been thought that a man 
should ride a hobby horse at a pleasant 
gait through his declining years. “It’s 
not necessarily so,” says Special Surveys. 
Men who do not have hobbies are evi- 
dently every bit as happy about being re- 
tired as those who do. In fact, many per- 
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sons are not sure exactly what a hobby 
is. For example, some mention gardening 
as a hobby; others with even prettier gar- 
dens think them just a part of the day’s 
chores, like washing dishes. 

“Keep busy” is advice frequently handed 
to the man about to retire. Three of 
every five persons interviewed by Special 
Surveys claim they do keep busy. But 
others who are frankly “taking it easy” 
seem quite as happily adjusted to not 
working. Of course, the few (12 per cent) 
who remark that they “don’t have enough 
to do” are obviously not too contented. 

Another piece of advice a man ap- 
proaching retirement hears is that he 
should start planning for it well in ad- 
vance. That’s all right, says the Special 
Surveys report, provided you are able to 
carry out your plans. About half of the 
men who planned what they would do, 
however, have not followed their plans 
because they were too ambitious, their 
wives passed away, they loaned their sav- 
ings to their children, etc. These men 
who could not do as they had planned are 
more often dissatisfied with retirement 
than are the men who made no plans 
at all. 


Some books say that retirement is a 
shocking experience—a major adjustment 
—but the retired men more often report 
that it was easy than that it was hard 
to get used to being retired. 


The plight of pensioners who have to 
live on permanently reduced incomes is 
often discussed in these days of inflation. 
Three pensioners in every five say that 
they are spending more than their com- 
bined company and Social Security pen- 
sions to live on. They make up the dif- 
ference primarily from savings and work- 
ing, but some receive help from their 
children or friends. Half of the total say 
they are not getting along on their in- 
comes as well as they expected to. Yet, 
while 24 per cent rate money as their 





biggest problem in retirement, this is 
much lower than the 67 per cent of adults 
of all ages who recently told a national 
poll that making ends meet was their 
most important family problem. 

Only a fourth of these pensioned men 
wish that their companies had given them 
advice about retiring. Even though the 
majority of them were retired at 65, only 
24 per cent believe in compulsory retire- 
ment at that age. Their most common 
feeling is that retirement should depend 
on a person’s own physical condition and 
other individual circumstances. 

The Special Surveys report does more 
than upset popular ideas about retirement. 
It goes on to show how some men are 
happy in retirement and others are not. 

Home ownership is one key. The report 
shows that 42 per cent of the home owners 
but only 14 per cent of the renters like 
being retired. Other forms of savings or 
investment are also a help. 

A man’s own attitude makes even more 
difference. Ten times as many of the men 
who were originally glad to retire as of 
those who hated the idea are now ad- 
justed to being retired. The wife’s atti- 
tude is also an important factor. If she 
would rather have him back on the job, 
his own chances of being contented are 
less than a fourth as good as when she 
is glad to have him retired. 

The man who retires because of illness 
has two strikes against his becoming well- 
adjusted to leaving the job. One strike is 
obviously his unfortunate physical condi- 
tion. The second is that his leaving the 
job early cuts down the amount of his 
pension and he has to wait till 65 for his 
Social Security benefits. 

If a man has good health and an under- 
standing wife, owns his home, and looks 
forward with anticipation to being retired, 
he probably has three chances in four of 
becoming well-adjusted to retirement, 
says Special Surveys. Otherwise, the 
chance for his complete acceptance of his 
retired role is but one in four. 

One last thing the report suggests is 
that the older worker need not worry 
about rapidly withering away or suddenly 
dying upon retirement. Deaths occurred 
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among the retired men during the survey 
at an average annual rate of 52 in 1,000, 
which by coincidence happens to be the 
same rate shown in the American Experi- 
ence Table for all men at age 68, whether 
or not retired. 


There’s More Industrial Harmony 
—tLiterally! 


THE POWER OF MUSIC to draw people to- 
gether, dispel their tensions and differ- 
ences, and endow them with a universal 
language has by no means been lost upon 
industry, where creative music programs 
are making an increasingly valuable con- 
tribution to smoother working relations 
and improved morale. By “creative music 
programs” are meant those that go be- 
yond the broadcasting of recorded music 
during work hours (a popular device for 
combatting the monotony of repetitive 
operations), to the organization of plant 
bands, orchestras, and choral groups in 
which workers actively participate as 
music-makers. 

One of the pioneers in this important 
area of industrial recreation was the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
where, as far back as 25 years ago, it be- 
came company policy to pay employees 
for taking an afternoon off once a week 
to play in the company band. In so doing, 
the company was moving into a relatively 
untried area of employee relations, for 
recreation programs at the time were 
skeletal, and the public and employee 
good will inherent in a company-spon- 
sored music program was not completely 
understood. 

A few years later, reports the American 
Music Conference (Chicago), nearly 700 
industries in the country had musical ac- 
tivities for employees. Today American 
industry is realizing that a well planned 
and supported music program can make a 
real contribution to employee relations. 

In the last few years, especially, indus- 
try’s interest in the benefits of music has 
gained increasing momentum. Early in 
World War II employers found that 
worker participation in instrumental 
music programs helped overcome fatigue 
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and tensions, as well as being a big mo- 
rale booster. Now, with America geared 
to a less frenzied but long-range defense 
effort, interest in plant bands, orchestras 
and other instrumental groups is increas- 
ing. 

Programs have been recently inaugu- 
rated, for example, by Ford Motor Com- 
pany in Detroit and the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors in Brookfield, 
Illinois where a series of group piano 
lessons is being conducted for interested 
employees.* For the many workers who 
had always wanted to play a musical in- 
strument but thought it too difficult, too 
late in life to learn, or just never got 
around to it, these lessons open a door to 
fun and relaxation. The Ford and GM 
programs have become so popular that a 
number of other companies are consider- 
ing similar projects. 

Another outstanding example is the 
program of the Dow Chemica] Company 
of Midland, Michigan, which admits resi- 
dents of the city to its fine symphony 
orchestra. With its other orchestral and 
choral groups, under the direction of a 
full-time professional music staff, Dow is 
considered by many observers to have the 
most ambitious music program in the 
industrial world. 

Though the rewards of a music pro- 
gram in the recreational budget may 


* This program is described in THe MANAGEMENT 


Review, March, 1952, p. 156.—Eb. 
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seem at first intangible, and in a short- 
term estimate less effective than a 
sports or other recreation program, it 
should be borne in mind, as the Ameri- 
can Music Conference points out, that 
music appeals to a wider range of age 
groups and tastes. Everyone soon grows 
too old for sports, but no one outgrows 
musical activity. 


Executive Development Handbook 
To Be Issued June 30 


JUNE 30 has been set as the publication 
date for The Development of Executive 
Talent, a 416-page AMA manual of prac- 
tical techniques and case studies. This 
comprehensive handbook will include 
especially written contributions by ex- 
perts in the field as well as the best 
materials on executive development that 
AMA has published. 

Among the topics to be covered are: 
Basic Principles and Approaches; Plan- 
ning the Program; Special Techniques 
and Approaches; Upgrading—the Indi- 
vidualized Approach; Inventorying and 
Rating Executive Skills; Following Up 
the Program; and Case Studies from 
Representative Companies. 

A special pre-publication price (made 
possible by an extra-large printing of 
the first edition) is $3.75 to AMA mem- 
bers and $4.75 to non-members. Prices 
after publication will be $4.50 and $6.50. 
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AMA’S DIRECTORY OF LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 


TO COMPLY WITH REQUESTS from AMA members for up-to-date information about 
local personnel and industrial relations associations throughout the country, the 
Association is revising and expanding its “Directory of Local Personnel Groups” 
(last published in the July and Sept., 1951, issues of PERSONNEL) for early pub- 
Such groups as have not been directly solicited for information are 
urged to cooperate by sending their names, addresses, lists of officers, and any 
available descriptive material on their functions, activities, and publications to 
AMA headquarters. It would also be appreciated if bulletins, press releases, and 
other material issued by local associations were sent regularly to AMA. All 
material should be addressed to the Editor, American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Organization of the 
Personnel Department 


Epitor’s Note: The wide differences found in the organization of personnel depart- 
ments, which have been custom-developed to meet individual company needs, are such 
that it would be difficult to suggest a formula for general application. However, in 
order to stimulate systematic thinking about basic principles for personnel department 
organization, the following statement is offered. It represents the thinking of a small, 
informal group of top personnel executives who meet regularly to further their 
mutual interest in establishing more specific standards for personnel administration. 
The statement is reproduced here for the consideration of others in the profession 
who have been concerned with this problem, and comments on it will be welcome. 


IN AN earlier paper growing out of the 
discussions in this group,! we considered 
the relationship between the line units in 
management on the one hand and the 
staff units on the other. We said that 
personnel administration is a line re- 
sponsibility, some of which is delegated 
to a specialist department which performs 
it as a staff function. The specialized 
personnel administration department is a 
staff unit, offering advice, services and 
control to other departments. We must 
now consider, in the light of our preced- 
ing discussion, the organization of the 
personnel administration department it- 
self. 

It is recognized that the suggestions 
which follow will undoubtedly meet with 
many objections from people in personnel 
or other managerial fields who will com- 
pare these suggestions with their own 
existing organizational relationships and 
arrive at different answers. The variety 
of personnel department organization 
found in industry today led one study to 
reach this conclusion: 


The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
arriving at any standard pattern for estab- 


1 “The Function and Scope of Personnel Administra- 
tion,” Personne, Vol. 24, No. 1, July, 1947, pp. 
5-8. 


lishing a personnel or industrial relations 

department is revealed in The Conference 

Board’s current study on the organization 

of personnel administration. What this sur- 

vey discloses are custom-made organizations 
developed in response to particular com- 
pany needs. Of ten companies whose or- 
ganizations have been studied in detail . . ., 
no two situations were sufficiently alike to 
suggest a formula capable of general ap- 
plication.’ 
The paragraphs that follow, therefore, 
are intended to stimulate systematic think- 
ing about basic principles rather than to 
constitute academic or pragmatic dictates 
on personnel department organization. 

In order to eliminate considerable un- 
necessary detail, it will be assumed that 
any personnel department requires cer- 
tain clerical, non-administrative and non- 
professional employees, and that the wise 
personnel administrator will not organize 
his department ineffectively with respect 
to these types of workers. We shall, there- 
fore, direct our attention only to what 
might be called the “key positions.” 

It will also be assumed that top man- 
agement fully supports the personnel pro- 
gram and recognizes its importance by 
having the personnel director report to 
® “Organization of Personnel Administration,” The 


Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1946, p. 1. 
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the chief executive (or chief operating 
executive) of the organization. In spite 
of the fact that in an increasing number 
of large firms the personnel function car- 
ries vice-presidential status, the advisa- 
bility of the actual assignment of this 
title to the personnel “chief of staff” will 
depend largely upon the individual com- 
pany needs and concept of vice-presiden- 
tial duties, and upon the personalities 
involved. 


Specialized Personnel Functions 


In the comparatively recent past, in- 
creased realization of the importance of 
sound personnel administration has led 
to a very gratifying increase in the 
amount of knowledge available and in the 
variety of skills, methods, procedures, and 
practices that can be called upon to im- 
prove relationships among men at work. 
Because of this rapid growth, specialties 
in the various phases of personnel ad- 
ministration have been developed. While 
the advantages of specialization over-bal- 
ance its disadvantages, it is not the intent 
of this paper to suggest that each of many 
specialized functions needs be carried out 
by one or more specialists in every com- 
pany. In many firms, the size of the or- 
ganization, the emphasis placed on spe- 
cialized personnel administration, and 
other factors may require that one person 
handle many specialized functions. The 
remarks which follow will, therefore, be 
based on the duties that have to be car- 
ried out rather than on the number of 
individuals that will need to be employed 
to carry them out. Moreover, in order to 
simplify this discussion at this point, it 
will be assumed that we are discussing 
a single-unit manufacturing company. We 
shall later point out the different ap- 
proaches that may have to be employed 
by multi-unit firms. 


In providing advice, service and con- 
trol functions for the line organization, 
the personnel department’s activities 
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must include the following: organization 
planning;* recruitment; selection; place- 
ment; induction, training and develop- 
ment; safety; medical; employee benefits 
and services; salary and wage administra- 
tion; personnel records and research; 
and union-management relationships. 

It will be noted that this list does not 
include some activities, such as public 
relations and community relations, which 
are sometimes combined with personnel 
programs under a Department of Indus- 
trial and Public Relations. If these ac- 
tivities are given specific recognition as 
staff functions, the proper place for them 
may well be in the personnel department, 
for a firm’s public and community rela- 
tions are surely affected by the quality 
of its employer-employee and union-man- 
agement relations. 


Union-Management Relationships 


Union-management relationships, be- 
cause they bring into the personnel rela- 
tionship dealings with a group which has 
an institutional life and objectives of its 
own, form a distinctly specialized phase 
of personnel administration. While the 
top executive in the personnel administra- 
tion department must necessarily be con- 
versant with labor relations matters, he 
should be provided, where practical, in 
every case in which employees are union- 
ized to a significant extent, with an as- 
sistant or group of assistants, who spend 
their full time in improving and main- 
taining satisfactory relationships between 
line management and the duly authorized 
collective bargaining representatives of 
the employees. 

Most of the other phases of personnel 
administration have to do with employees 
as individuals and as members of work 
groups, with objectives which are not 
identical with those of collective bargain- 
® Some companies consider organization planning as 

broader than personnel administration and give it 
separate staff status. But organization plannin 


involves people and is, therefore, intimately relat 
to the personnel function. 
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ing. Therefore, it would seem appropri- 
ate that a separate arm of personnel ad- 
ministration be established to provide 
whatever specialized information, services 
and control activities may be necessary in 
dealing with the individual worker and 
his relationship to the productive team. 
In other words, two sub-functions must 
be recognized in personnel administration 
departments: (1) labor relations, which 
deal with those problems arising out of 
collective bargaining requirements; and 
(2) individual employee relations, which 
deal with the problems of workers’ rela- 
tionships with the employer in matters 
generally outside of and beyond the col- 
lective bargaining field. Since, however, 
individual relationships and collective re- 
lationships can never be definitely sepa- 
rated in unionized firms, the coordination 
and integration of these two functions 
should be assigned to the same executive 
head—the chief of the personnel or in- 
dustrial relations department. The way 
in which management deals with em- 
ployees will affect the quality of union- 
management relationships, and vice versa. 

We recognize that this organizational 
distinction between collective bargaining 
relationships and individual employee re- 
lationships will not be followed in many 
companies. It will generally be found, 
however, that where a recognition of this 
distinction does not exist organizationally, 
there has usually been some difference in 
evolution of the personnel administration 
function. For example, companies which 
started personnel administration long be- 
fore union organization may well have 
established their personnel administration 
organization structure by drawing a dis- 
tinction between the operating and re- 
search aspects of those phases of person- 
nel administration having to do primarily 
with the individual worker. As the de- 
gree of union organization advanced, 
those members of the personnel depart- 
ment most closely connected with the op- 
erating phases usually took on the addi- 
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tional burden of advising on union ne- 
gotiations and relationships. On the other 
hand, in companies in which personnel 
administration started out with union- 
management relationships, we find that 
the addition of those phases of personnel 
administration having to do with the in- 
dividual worker have usually been taken 
on more or less as a side line by the 
labor relations people. 

It is true, however, that what may ap- 
pear to be good labor relations practice 
or perhaps good labor relations expedi- 
ence is not always sound personnel ad- 
ministration from the point of view of 
the individual worker. Conversely, many 
sound individual personnel adminstration 
practices may conflict with exisiing !abor 
relations policies or practices. Where the 
organizational emphasis is placed too 
heavily on labor relations or too heavily 
on personnel administration for the indi- 
vidual worker, important aspects of the 
other side of the picture are frequently 
neglected. One sound organizational 
principle of long standing, namely that 
of “checks and balances,” can be applied 
to advantage by use of the separation of 
the collective and individual aspects of 
personnel administration, within the per- 
sonnel department. 


Further Specialization 


The question of subdividing each of 
these two chief functions becomes one of 
determining the objectives and needs of 
the individual organization. In an ex- 
tremely large company, it may be neces- 
sary to have at least one specialist in such 
fields as selection, training, salary and 
wage administration, safety, medical, etc. 
In smaller companies, it would not only 
be desirable, but perhaps necessary to 
combine, for example, recruitment, selec- 
tion, and placement in one individual. 

The labor relations function, insofar 
as the field has progressed at the present 
time, is usually not divided by subordi- 
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nate specialized functions, except perhaps 
to the extent that a specialist in labor law 
may be added. In most organizations, 
however, legal advice and counsel with 
respect to labor relations is provided 
either by an outside law firm or a com- 
pany legal department. One representa- 
tive of the legal department might well 
be assigned as staff man on legal aspects 
of industrial relations. While this is not 
the place for a discussion of the very 
controversial question of the appropriate- 
ness of having legally-trained company 
labor relations representatives, it may be 
stated with considerable certainty that 
good organization practice dictates that 
the strictly legal aspects of the employer- 
employee relationship should be kept sep- 
arate from the function of personnel ad- 
ministration. 


Effect of Variations in Company 
Organization 


The problem of reporting relationships 
within the personnel administration de- 
partment in large companies is frequently 
one which makes for much confusion 
when a survey is attempted to determine 


actual, practice in this respect. Does the 
plant personnel man report to the plant 
manager, or to the central headquarters’ 
personnel department? The confusion 
exists because we have so many varieties 
of company operation, in addition to sin- 
gle plant-single product companies. For 
example, we have: single plant-multiple 
product companies; multiple plant-multi- 
ple product companies; multiple plant- 
single product companies; and the last 
but probably most complex situation in 
which we find multiple operation-multiple 
or single product-multiple plant compa- 
nies (e.g., the so-called “integrated” oil 
companies) . 

There are undoubtedly other combina- 
tions and other variations of these types 
of large companies, but in each case the 
problem of reporting relationships be- 
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tween or among various personnel depart- 
ment subdivisions is bound to arise. It 
is to be expected that existing and justi- 
fiable relationships will vary widely 
among companies. For example, it is 
quite possible that in any one location, a 
company of the most complex type de- 
scribed above might have a regional of- 
fice housing representatives of several or 
all of the line functions. 


Similarly, a multi-product single plant 
company might have a number of re- 
gional offices, and in any one regional 
location, representatives of each of the 
products sales divisions. In such cases, 
even though each of the functional re- 
gional units might have its own personnel 
staff, dictates of economy and other prac- 
tical considerations would indicate that 
one regional personnel unit to serve all 
of the functions represented in a regional 
office would be more desirable. Under 
these circumstances, it is logical to as- 
sume that the regional head of this per- 
sonnel staff would report to the general 
office personnel executive, rather than at- 
tempt to report to a number of local unit 


heads.* 


On the other hand, in a single or mul- 
tiple product-multiplant company having 
only one plant or function situated in 
any one of its locations, the most desir- 
able organization is to have the local per- 
sonnel staff unit report to the local man- 
ager or superintendent, and look only for 
functional guidance or advice to the gen- 
eral office or headquarters personnel ad- 
ministration department. In the event 
that there is a conflict between the actions 
of the plant manager and the company 
personnel policies which the plant per- 
sonnel man is helping to carry out, the 
reporting relationships should follow the 
suggestions on the control function of 


* One large firm has found it more feasible to have 
the regional head of personnel report to the man- 
ager of the largest regional unit, even though he 
also services other smaller units in the region, 
which are charged for the service on a pro rata 
basis. 
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personnel administration in an earlier 
unpublished paper presented to this 
group: 


The control phase of the staff function in- 
volves determination of adherence to previ- 
ously defined policies and the continued 
application or use of the established meth- 
ods and procedures. This type of “control” 
does not coincide with the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of supervision. A_ staff 
department charged with control responsi- 
bilities for one or more aspects of operation 
has no authority to issue an order to any- 
one in the operating line. Such a depart- 
ment is charged with developing inspection 
procedures and undertaking inspection ac- 
tivities which will assure conformance to 
policy or established practice. Thus, when 
a member of the personnel department dis- 
covers a violation of a company policy in 
any operating unit, the personnel depart- 
ment should ordinarily attempt to secure 
conformance by discussing the violation with 
the appropriate line supervisor. The staff 
department or a member thereof cannot 
order an executive to change his practice. 
The personnel department can, however, 
and at its discretion, decide to report the 
violation up the operating line until the 
disagreement reaches the first common su- 
pervisor of the staff and line units. A per- 
sonnel department may be charged by the 
executive to whom the head of that depart- 
ment reports to report periodically on policy 
and practice adherence. (Inspection and 
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periodic reporting are the essence of staff 

control activities.) 

From this analysis we conclude that the 
principle of decentralized administration 
with centralized coordination should be 
followed in setting up relationships be- 
tween local managements and local per- 
sonnel units, and headquarters manage- 
ment and headquarters personnel units. 
Since local management is responsible 
for local operations, it should also be re- 
sponsible for the direct line supervision 
of local personnel staff units, and the 
headquarters personnel administration 
unit should be responsible only for pro- 
viding specialized advice, services and 
control as required by the local units and 
general office policy. Only in this way 
can full advantage be taken of the funda- 
mental concept that the line operating 
management is primarily and fundamen- 
tally responsible for sound personnel ad- 
ministration. Any other approach will 
dilute the effectiveness of administration 
of human relations at the operating level, 
even though such an approach may be 
forced upon a company by complicated 
organizational difficulties arising out of 
size or other business factors. 


BLS Collections of Union Contracts Available for Inspection 


COMPREHENSIVE FILES of collective bargaining agreements covering workers in 
immediate and nearby areas are now maintained at all regional offices of the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. 


These agreements have been assembled by the BLS pursuant 


to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 which directs the Bureau to main- 
tain a file of collective bargaining agreements and, under appropriate conditions, to 


make these agreements available for public inspection. 


The Act further provides, 


however, that those agreements which were given to the Bureau on a confidential 


basis may not be disclosed. 


It is believed that the files are now sufficiently large to be useful as a source of 


information on wages and working practices in a number of industries. 


The files 


have been cross-indexed for ready access to agreements by industry and by 


area. 


Though a small number of agreements were secured on a confidential basis 


and consequently may not be disclosed, the great majority of them are available at 


local offices for public inspection, 














Personnel Practices in Trade Unions 


NATHAN BELFER 
Pennsylvania State College 


When we examine the personnel policies that trade unions themselves observe in 
dealing with their own employees, it will be found that the shoe is often on the other 
foot. Paradoxically, the employee relations policies of some unions are such that the 
same union would undoubtedly object strenuously if an employer attempted to follow 
similar practices. This article examines union personnel policies with regard to salary 
administration, fringe benefits, and other aspects of personnel policy, and provides 


some interesting sidelights into job satisfaction and occupational mobility of union 
personnel, and of the workings of “unions within unions.” 


ALL industrial relations managers are 
well aware that a union’s primary pur- 
pose is to increase the welfare of its 
members. Their monetary welfare is in- 
creased by the drive for higher wages, 
pensions, health and hospitalization plans, 
job security, paid holidays and vacations, 
etc. Through seniority rules, protection 
of the worker against arbitrary dis- 
charge, and grievance procedures, the 
union attempts further to protect the 
working standards and rights of the mem- 
bers. Personnel managers may be inter- 
ested in an examination of the paradox- 
ical attitudes of many trade unions toward 
their own employees. 

Trade unions cannot be considered to 
be major employers of labor. The small 
unions may have only a handful of paid 
full-time employees. The very largest 
unions, with memberships of over a 
hundred thousand, rarely employ more 
than a couple of thousand people. While 
relatively small employers of labor as 
compared to larger industrial corpora- 
tions, one would nevertheless expect 
trade unions to be model, enlightened 
employers. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case. Very frequently some’ 
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of the personnel practices of trade unions 
are far behind those of the corporations 
with which they have collective bargain- 
ing relations. In this limited survey, we 
shall not consider all phases of personnel 


management, but will discuss certain 
areas in which union personnel policy 
presents some paradoxes. This should 
not mislead us, however, for by and large 
the personnel practices of the unions are 
on the average probably no better and 
no worse than those of private corpora- 
tions. 


Salary Policies 


Let us first consider the monetary as- 
pects of union personnel policy. One 
must not be misled by the widely pub- 
licized $50,000 a year which John L. 
Lewis receives. By and large, the staffs 
of most unions are composed of hard- 
working and very able people who are 
grossly underpaid. Industry and govern- 
ment pay considerably more than unions 
for jobs requiring comparative skill, 
training, and responsibility. This is true 
not only for typists, secretaries, book- 
keepers, and mail clerks, but also for 
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technicians whom unions employ, such as 
engineers, lawyers, accountants, educa- 
tors, economists, and statisticians. 

Union presidents receive relatively 
low wages as compared to the presidents 
of industrial corporations. In 1945, in 
unions having under 100,000 members, 
about 90 per cent of the international 
presidents received less than $7,500 a 
year; a dozen received $8,000 to $10,000; 
five received $12,000 to $15,000; and 
only two received $20,000. In unions 
having over 100,000 members, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the international 
presidents had salaries of less than $10,- 
000; nine received $12,000 to $15,000; 
and only five received more than $20,- 
000.1 

Union personnel are very often called 
upon to work overtime. Frequently, 
they not only fail to receive time and a 
half for their overtime, but actually do 
not receive any additional compensation. 
Modern personnel practices recognize the 
importance of establishing specific salary 
ranges for each job classification. This 
indicates clearly and definitely to the in- 
dividual workers what the salary poten- 
tial is on his immediate job and how 
much of a salary increment he can 
normally expect at each periodic job re- 
view. Unions rarely establish formal 
salary ranges for each job. A definite 
salary classification commits an employer 
to a definite salary and specific periodic 
increments. Many unions, however, will 
set a rate for the job separately with each 
of their employees. There is usually no 
definite provision or commitment for 
periodic salary increases. 


Fringe Benefits 


The provision for non-contributory ac- 
cident, health, and life insurance for their 
employees is not uncommon among un- 
ions. Many unions have also introduced 


1 Florence Peterson, American Labor Unions, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1945, p. 115 
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pension plans. This author, however, 
knows of one union where the pension 
plan includes only elected officials and 
department managers. Most of the rank- 
and-file employees are excluded from the 
retirement plan. It is not necessary to 
point out to the industrial personnel man- 
ager the difficulties which a corporation 
would encounter from its union if it 
proposed to introduce such a limited and 
exclusive pension plan. As non-profit in- 
stitutions, unions are exempt from the 
Federal Social Security Act and State 


Unemployment Insurance Laws. Many 


unions, however, have voluntarily paid 
the necessary taxes so that their mem- 
bers could receive the benefits of unem- 
ployment insurance and Social Security. 


Other Personnel Practices 


Many non-wage practices of unions ap- 
pear to be at variance with modern per- 
sonnel practices. Unions rarely have a 
personnel department or any definite per- 
sonnel policy. The union leaders are 
frequently uninterested in internal per- 
sonnel practices. The union leader is 
satisfied with the managers of the tech- 
nical departments if they produce results. 
How they run their departments is their 
own concern. As a result, a department 
head may frequently be a little dictator. 
There may be no one to restrain him 
when he is unduly harsh, unreasonable, 
or arbitrary with his employees. But 
the same union functionary would object 
violently if an employer were to treat his 
workers in the same manner. 

It is common practice today for worthy 
philanthropical ventures to solicit funds 
from both corporations and unions. A 
company may also permit an organiza- 
tion to solicit employees for contributions. 
A company and its officials will very 
rarely coerce or intimidate employees into 
making contributions. There are in- 
stances, however, where a union leader 
with an interest in a particular worthy 
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philanthropical organization has virtually 
coerced the employees of the union into 
making contributions. The same union 
would undoubtedly object strenuously if 
a company attempted to influence its em- 
ployees unduly regarding contributions to 
a particular philanthropic organization. 
In the matter of internal communica- 
tions many corporations as well as trade 
unions exhibit inadequacies. A union 
leader may take council only with him- 
self or with a few close intimates. The 
staff may be unaware of what the leader- 
ship is contemplating or planning. Un- 
certainty and insecurity are, of course, 
engendered. Frequently, a union will an- 
nounce a policy without adequately pre- 
paring the staff for it. Many union em- 
ployees are quite unaware of what is go- 
ing on in the organization beyond their 
own immediate sector of activity. How- 


ever, corporations, too, suffer frequently 
from faulty and deficient internal com- 


munications. 


Job Satisfaction and 
Occupational Mobility 


So far as realization of individual 
needs and the fulfillment of personal 
goals are concerned, an average employee 
of a union might be somewhat better off 
than the average corporate employee. 
For one thing, the staffs of the unions 
are relatively small. Thus employees may 
be given the individual attention and aid 
they require to make satisfactory achieve- 
ments. Then, in many unions, the ideal- 
istic motive is still very high—an em- 
ployee may feel that he is working not 
only for a living, but also participating 
in a crusading cause. Thus an individ- 
ual’s emotions as well as his physical 
energies find an outlet on the job. The 
average corporate employee, no matter 
how loyal, may find it a little difficult to 
become emotionally involved over the 
affairs of the XYZ Nut and Bolt Corpora- 
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tion. Individual achievement also de- 
pends to a great extent on the immediate 
supervisor. A union, like a corporation, 
has all types; some are understanding, 
intelligent, and cognizant of their sub- 
ordinates’ needs; some are lazy and re- 
latively detached; and there may be 
others whose personal frustrations find 
an outlet on the job to the psychological 
detriment of their subordinates. A cor- 
poration can approach this problem by 
giving its supervisors courses in human 
relations; unions might, too, but they 
rarely engage in such supervisory train- 
ing for their own staffs. 

Promotion is, of course, one way in 
which an individual can fulfill his per- 
sonal goals. Here, too, unions pose an 
interesting personnel problem. A union 
has two entirely different staffs. There 
is the elected staff—national officers, 
local officers, business agents, district 
representatives, etc. They have direct 
contact with the rank-and-file membership 
and have a political following. They 
decide policy and control the purse 
strings. In short, they run the union 
and have the all-important _ political 
power. Then there are the appointed 
staff members—office workers, such as 
typists, clerks, stenographers, telephone 
operators, mail boys, and maintenance 
employees, and such technical employees 
as lawyers, accountants, economists, sta- 
tisticians, and engineers. They are ap- 
pointed by the elected officials; they can 
be removed by them. They usually have 
no direct contact with the union mem- 
bers, have no control over finances or 
union policy, and rarely have any polit- 
ical power. The elected officials look on 
the union as “their baby.” They made 
it. Technicians are hired to assist in 
the administration. The elected officials 
feel that without them there would not 
be a union, and thus no jobs for tech- 
nicians. Thus the opportunities for pro- 
motion within the union are somewhat 
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limited to the appointed employee. He 
can go up within his own department; 
he can transfer occasionally to another 
department. Since the technical staffs 
are quite small, the possibilities of such 
promotion are definitely circumscribed. 
An appointed technical employee has very 
little chance of joining the hallowed 
ranks of those who control the union and 
decide basic policy. In a corporation, to 
be sure, the average office boy is not go- 
ing to become president. However, there 
would appear to be more room for him 
to move around in and more opportunity 
to climb some of the rungs of the ladder 
of success. 


Unions Within Unions 


It is not surprising to find, therefore, 
that labor relations between unions and 
their employees have not always pro- 
ceeded smoothly and peacefully. Union 
employees have on occasion gone on 
strike and picketed the union offices. 
There are also occasions where a union 
leader has been charged with unfair labor 
practices before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Some union employees 
are members of a union (usually the CIO 
Office Workers Union in the case of em- 
ployees of CIO unions, the AFL Office 
Workers Union for members of AFL 
unions). The staff technicians, how- 
ever, usually are not eligible to join the 
union and, therefore, are not protected 
by the contract. Negotiation sessions 
between the union and the representa- 
tives of the union’s employees can become 
very bitter and recriminatory. A busi- 
ness agent of one office workers’ union 
local has stated that the unions were 
among the toughest employers he had 
to deal with. 


Room for improvement 


Thus union personnel policy is very 


often paradoxical. In dealing with their 
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own employees, unions may engage in 


practices which a corporation would not 


dare practice for fear of provoking the 
wrath of the union. A union leader is 
a dual personality. When negotiating 
with employers he must defend the inter- 
ests of the workers he represents. He is 
a tough, hard, and shrewd bargainer. 
When dealing with his own employees, 
he has the role of an employer. He may 
be as tough a bargainer with his own 
employees as with the employers in the 
industry. Unions have just very re- 
cently achieved a certain degree of status 
and financial stability. In the formative 
days of unions, when finances were inade- 
quate, low salaries and personal self-sac- 
rifices were the rule. The union move- 
ment attracted idealists, people who were 
working for a cause and for whom per- 
sonal remuneration was secondary. Thus 
union leaders may still be thinking in 
terms of the low salaries and hardships 
they themselves endured many years ago. 
They may expect the same self-sacrifices 
from their present employees, many of 
whom do not know or understand the his- 
tory and traditions of the union. There 
is also present in many unions the feeling 
that those working for the union should 
receive no more than the union members 
employed in the shop. While the same 


‘spirit of devotion to a cause and lack of 


concern with personal gain may prevail 
today, many unions have reached the 
point where they can readily afford to 
pay higher salaries and to adopt more en- 
lightened personnel policies. 

The leaders of unions are basically po- 
litical personalities—they rose to the top 
through a series of political and economic 
struggles. The labor leader is usually 
also a very effective public speaker who 
can hold and sway an audience. There 
is no reason why a good political leader 
and orator should also be a good ad- 
ministrator. Thus the internal admini- 
stration practices of unions may be be- 
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hind those of corporations. A thorough 
investigation of union accounting prac- 
tices, for example, has' pointed up many 
inadequacies.” 

Unions today have large staffs and 
treasuries. They should be run as 


* George esmetaie, 


Financial Reports of Labor 
nions, Harvard 


niversity Press, 1950. 
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efficiently as most corporations. It may 
be necessary to separate the political 
and the administrative aspects of union 
leadership. Perhaps there should be a 
group of professional technicians who will 
run the personnel as well as other internal 
administrative departments of the unions. 


Tools and Techniques of 
Executive Development 


Ina period of prosperity it would be unthinkable for the average company not to put 
aside some small part of its profits into reserve. But only recently has management 
realized that failure to plan in advance for executive replacement is equally prodigal— 
‘ond equally dangerous. Outstanding among company programs for management de- 
welopment is the plan of the Standard Oil Company of California, the mechanics of 


which are detailed here, with illustrations of the basic records used in administering it. 


A COMMON PURPOSE—the common pur- 
pose—of executive development programs 
is to assure that reserves of men are quali- 
fied and available for replacement as 
openings occur in key positions. 

In Harvard’s program celebrating its 
tercentenary in September, 1936, Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., then chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, spoke on “The Selec- 
tion and Development of Executives in 


American Industry.” He defined the 
problem and stated his concepts of the 
objectives and process. Two of his ob- 
servations are quoted: 
On the problem— 
“To me, the crux of the situation is 
not so much the need for men nor 
the scarcity of proven leaders, as it 
is the failure of American business 
management, generally, to introduce 
an orderly and methodical system 
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for the discovery, development, and 
assignment of executive personnel.” 

On the solution— 

“There is no doubt but that there is 
today in America an awakened and 
enlivened sense of the imperative 
necessity of finding and developing 
our executives in a more scientific 
manner.” 

That was barely 15 years ago. Little in 
the way of this “orderly and methodical 
system” was then to be found. In the 
intervening years, however—particularly 
since World War I1—there has been much 
thinking and planning, with ever-increas- 
ing impetus, and today the problem is one 
of prominent interest and attention 
throughout the country. 


Background of the Program 


Standard Oil Company of California 
established its formalized company-wide 


program in 1946. Previously, various 
plans were used in various departments, 
some quite formal, others quite informal. 
One formal phase, personnel rating, had 
been practiced 25 years in some depart- 
ments, since the late 30’s in all depart- 
ments, when a uniform procedure was 
established. Growth and expansion of 
organization and the wide spread of 
operations brought about the adoption of 
the comprehensive company-wide pro- 
gram in 1946, 
Primary objectives, as originally de- 
fined, are: 
To provide adequate reserves of qualified 
and seasoned candidates to fill executive, 
supervisory and key staff positions as needs 


eccur throughout the Company and _ its 
subsidiaries. 

To assure promising individuals oppor- 
tunity to develop and utilize their capabili- 
ties, to the mutual advantage of individual 
and Company. 

As replacements occur, to assure that key 
positions are filled by individuals fully 
qualified to meet all requirements. 

To develop and foster among manage- 
ment full appreciation of the obligation as 
to selection, training, appraisal, placement 
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and utilization of key personnel on a Com- 
pany-wide rather than a purely depart- 
mental basis. 


Essential Records 


For implementation, formal executive 
development programs usually provide for 
maintenance of essential records and in- 
formation, namely, basic organization 
charts, job descriptions, a personnel in- 
ventory, appraisals of performance and 
potential, and replacement schedules. 

Standard of California’s program so 
provides. The Department on Organiza- 
tion administers the company’s over-all 
organization planning functions, includ- 
ing preparation in final form of all or- 
ganization charts and management guides. 
These devices have been in use for years. 
The organization chart diagrams the 
structure of the individual department, 
indicating the relationship of positions 
and functions. A “Management Guide” 
defines for each position its functions, 
responsibility, relationships and author- 
ity, and qualifications required. 

Basic in the personnel inventory is the 
“Personal Experience Record,” (Exhibit 
A). This record gives a case history of 
the individual, including description of 
the person, education, pre-company ex- 
perience and company experience. Meat 
of the record for purposes of the Execu- 
tive Development Program is the detailing 
of experience in the one place. Rather 
than listing titles of the jobs successively 
held, each is briefly but comprehensively 
job-described for ready identification and 
consideration. Identification is accom- 
plished through a code system which 
will be described later in this article. 
Job titles alone are looked upon as in- 
sufficiently reliable in recording the 
history of experience because the same 
title all too often applies to several jobs 
of different content. The Personal Ex- 
perience Record is prepared in dup- 
licate by the individual or his depart- 
ment. One copy is kept by the depart- 
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Exhibit A 


Personal Experience Record 





PERSONAL EXPERIENCE RECORD G0-400-2 Sheet A 


nane:__JOHN DOE PatFane:__ 5-18-50 





BIRTH DATE: 9-5-12 SERVICE DATE: 9-20-37 
WEIGHT: 5' 103" weignt: 170 lbs. 
DEPENDENTS: (meaner S seletionchio of each; also birth dates of 


Wife 
Daughter - 1-12-k2 


SIGHIFICANT OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES & ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


President of Stanford Graduate Business School Alumni. 


Member of San Francisco Control, Controller's Institute 
of America. 





| PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS: None 


- EDUCATION DATE OF PHOTOGRAPH: 5-16-50 


ms.| SCHOOL | ca | REMARKS including specialization, degrees, extra activities, etc. 








4 University of Utah 1933 A.B. in History and International Relations 


2 Stanford Graduate 1936 M.B.A. Business Administration §- 100 
School of Business 
Administration 


Assistant to Dean of Men; President of Men's Council; 
Manager Fraternity House. 


Earned 100% of college expense. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE (including military) 





ms. WATURE OF JOBS REMARKS 





24 Part-time work, Standard Stations, Inc. While attending college. 


1 Warehouse laborer; rodman; velder's 
helper; electrician's helper, vith 
Utah Pover & Light Co. 


Summer and part-time work while in college. 


tee°s°eo-me) ¥ 48348 B-COr"Oe 
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Exhibit A 
Personal Experience Record (verso) 


PERSOMAL EXPERIENCE RECORD G0-400-2 Sheet 8 


COMPANY EXPERIENCE (Including allitary) WME: JOHN DOE 
POs iTioN LOCATION ATE 
Srlef Job Description in each case 











Clerical Richmond, Calif. 9-37 
After 9-month training program, put in charge of cracking plant 
office. _ Duties included preparation of daily operating yields, 


payrolls and office administration, together with preparetion of 
accounting statements for consolidation and use in San Francisco. 


Refinery Cost Analyst Richmond, Calif. 10-39 

Cost analysis on special problems for the Refinery Manager’ and 
Superintendents. Involved studies of economics of changing pro- 
cesses, procedures, etc., showing ultimate effect on departmental 
costs. Also reviewed financial analyses on all appropriations and 
job orders originating at the refinery. 


let Lt. and Captain, Maxwell Field, Ala. 4-43 
Headquarters, Eastern 
Flying Training Command 

One of three officers selected to centralize the control and co- 
ordinate administration of 30,000 civilian personnel (engineering, 
mechanical, clerical, warehouse and hospital) supporting Air Force 
Training Programs’ at 30 major training stations throughout Southern 
and Eastern states. Developed organization, equipment and staffing 
plans for each station and assisted in putting them into effect. 


Major Hdqte. Eastern Flying 5-45 
Training Command 

As Asst. Chief, Personnel Div., developed and participated in 
training programs for civilian personnel officers and key techni- 
cians on employee relations, supervisor and employee training, wage 


and salary administration, recruiting, placement and related activ- 
ities. 


Analyst San Francisco, Calif. 2-46 

Under Chief Analyst, responsible for compilation and analysis of 
data in connection with Company's crude oil prices. Engage in 
especial studies and problems, including collection of data for at- 
torneys in connection with renegotiation of 1944 sales. 


Chief Accountant San Francisco, Calif. 3-47 
Responsible for the operation of the divisions which prepare 
the Company's consolidated financial statements; maintain certain 
of the Company's corporate records and books not handled by indi- 
vidual departments. Also responsible for development and coordi- 

nation of Company accounting policies and procedures. 


19e*s*Go°ms) @ 229"6 B-00r70S 
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ment; the other goes to the Office of 
Executive Development which maintains 
the central company-wide personnel in- 
ventory. 
Basic also is the “Appraisal and De- 
velopment Guide” (Exhibit B). This 
provides for a formal, periodic appraisal 
of performance of the individual in his 
current position, estimate of potential 
capabilities, and indication of job 
progression to develop that potential. 
Wherever possible—ordinarily—the ap- 
praisal represents the deliberated con- 
‘sensus of several supervisory people di- 
‘rectly associated with the individual, as 
‘concerns current performance and poten- 
‘tial. The heart of the Appraisal~and De- 
‘velopment Guide for purposes of the 
Executive Development Program is Sec- 
tion 14, “Concerning His Future,” which 
Vndict his strengths, his weaknesses, 
his personal leanings, estimated potential, 
‘and the training or experience necessary 


* qualify him further. Copies of the ap- 
praisals are maintained in the central 
‘personnel inventory of the Office of 
Executive Development. 


’ A code system maintained by the Of- 


fice of Executive Development permits 
reliable identification of education, ex- 
perience and potential for consideration 
‘whenever pertinent to the selection 
‘process. Exhibit C shows a portion of the 
‘code used. There are three basic codes, 
namely, “staff,” “operations,” and “pro- 
fessional.” The code for “staff” is illus- 
trated here. The code similarly covers 
experience in Operations (“planning, di- 
rection, coordination, control”), with the 
opening code number, 2, indicating com- 
pany experience, and 5, indicating out- 
side experience. The third basic section 
of the code covers Professional experience 
(“recognized fields of physical sciences, 
engineering, law, or medicine, requiring 
. . . formal technical training or experi- 
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ence”), with the opening code number, 
3, indicating company experience, and 6, 
indicating outside experience. Each of 
these broad codes is subdivided three 
times into various occupational groups, 
with each subdivision in turn permitting 
increasingly finer identification. The 
system identifies for each individual his 
current and six previous positions. The 
handwritten numerals on the Personal 
Experience Record, under “Education” 
and “Experience,” also in the appraisal 
and Development Guide under “Concern- 
ing his Future,” represent the applicable 
codes. Coding in this manner facilitates 
identification, with unfailing accuracy, 
and consideration of anyone and every- 
one having qualifications pertinent in 
filling any position. 

Replacement schedules are of consider- 
able importance in carrying forward 
executive development. Their prepara- 
tion and maintenance, subject to revision 
as may be indicated in periodic review, 
enable deliberate, well-considered and 
sound progression and succession. They 
provide the assurance that reserves of 
men are qualified and seasoned—or are 
becoming qualified and seasoned—for 
replacement when needed. 

The Forward Planning and Replace- 
ment Schedule (a section of which is 
shown as Exhibit D) is one form used in 
the program. Other forms are used where 
more suitable to the particular operation. 
All, however, contain essentially the same 
information. Basically, the Forward 
Planning and Replacement Schedule is 
the organization chart, showing incum- 
bents of the respective positions, and re- 
placement candidates, qualified or be- 
coming qualified. Reference to the chart, 
and the legend, shows the summary ap- 
praisal of the individual incumbent in 
each case, his potential and readiness for 
other positions, his own potential suc- 
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Exhibit B 





APPRAISAL AND DEVELOPMENT GUIDE 
UNCLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 0-31! 


oate April tf, f 
Derartment__Manufacturing Location Smithfield NAME John A. Doe 
TIME IN THIS POSITION__2_YFS. sintH OATE_S=/4-09 service pate _2-!/7-3! position General Foreman 











Consider employee's performance in PRESENT POSITION. Place check mark in MIODLE OF MOST APPLICABLE BLOCK, or ON APPROPRIATE LINE 
BETWEEN BLOCKS if appraisal on ony item is intermediate. If wording is not adequate, or if additional comment is necessery, amplify in “Remarks” section. 


. KNOWLEDGE OF WORK: 


Understanding of all phases of his 
work end related matters. Remorts: 





Needs instruction or quidence. Hes required tnowledge. pee ete 





Also has unusual insight into future development. 





. PLANNING AND ORGANIZING: 


agen to plan ahead. — and 
out work to m t Remarks: ° P ie al 2 
wilectva a ol patenacl Gases thet Except thet estes? nee holds to himself responsibility 
e equipment 


ANALYTICAL ABILITY: 


Ability to size up @ problem. get 
ond evaluate the facts. reach sound Remarks. 


Needs ossistence. | Plans end organizes well, a nn aga 








Has difficulty. | Meets requirgd stenderds. | Especially able. 





conclusions and present them in 


cieap Gath ital ealeaenin Sound and good practical epproach. 
. JUDGMENT: 


The degree to which decisions or 
actions ere A 





Occasionally faulty | Reliaple | Excellent 





R rk 
oe Makes prompt decisions based on good knowledge of values. 





. MENTAL ALERTNESS: 


Slow to comprehend. | Readily understands. | a ewate 


Ability to interpret end respond to 
instructions. new situations, methods Remarks 
end procedures. 








. INITIATIVE: Follows precedent | Has necessery drive | Unusually reyourceful 
Ability to originate or develop con- 

structive ideas end to teke neces Remarks 

sary steps to get things done. 





This is especially true on technical and operating problems. 


. COOPERATION: Inclined to be inconsiderate 
of others 





Good tegmworker. | Eaceptionally cooperative 
Ability ond willingness to work with 
and for others toward best interests Remarks: 
of all concerned. 





Works in complete harmony with others; not inclined to 
“extend” himself on problems outside of technical-operating field. 
. LEADERSHIP: } 





Has difficulty. Gots results wphout friction. | lnspiring ond effective leader. 
Ability to inspire in others the will- 
ingress ond desire toward @ given Remarks: 
objective 





ls capable of greater effectiveness - see 7 and 9. 
. DEVELOPMENT OF MEN: Contributes but little Successful in recoanizing and devel- Very capable end active in 
to their development. oping the possibilities of others. developing his men 
Recognition and development of 


the aptitudes, abilities, and copeci- | Remarks: 5 O509 appreciation of need for developing men, but puts 
most emphasis on technicaleoperating problems. 


PERSONALITY: Sometimes creates | | Outstanding 


unfavorable impression. A splendid influence 
Effect on other people as @ result 
{his disposition, tect, cathusioum, | Remerts: 


eee as moral courage - ability to adjust to circumstances. 
sincerity. eppeerence, etc. Good sense of Pre my y J 


VOLUME OF WORK: Should be increased. | ana ~* een Unusually igh output 











Well liked ong eccepted. 














Quantity of eccepteble work. Remarks: 
Has large capacity and gets things done. 





. QUALITY OF WORK: 


Thoroughness. nestness. end accur- 
acy of work. Remarks: 


: Regularly meets recognized Consistently maintains 
Needs improvement. | *9 Sens et 0g) | ere tar 





Facilities and equipment are operated in accordance with 
highest standards. = 4 











(Continue on reverse side) GO.-311 (32m-4.49) 
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Exhibit B 
Appraisal and Development Guide (cont'd) 





13. CONCERNING HIS PRESENT ASSIGNMENT: 
@. Is this man properly a. 
Hf not, explein briefly 








b. Does he seed further treining ond development to improve perf ? Yes 
if so, what?_Present participation in Foreman Training Program is expected to develop 
leadership potential. 

€. Indicate by circle his overall job perf Unsatisfactory — Possable — Stenderd—(Gory Good— Excellent. 

d. Remarks:__Highly satisfactory on technical and operating responsibilities; somewhat in- 
clined to overlook personnel phases. Should improve with additional seasoning and 
experience, accompanied by appropriate counsel ing. 





























Prepered by__-9-L._ Gray te Consuitetion With A.B. Brown L.W. Black 
Discussed with empl on May |, 1949 by G.L. Gray 


prey 


C.H. Green 








As noted below: 
Recognizes tendency mentioned under i3-d and is taking active steps to correct. 
(Incidentally, is assuming administrative responsibilities in Civic Improvement 
Club which he recently joined.) 

















The following te be prepared when requested by Department Management, or where it is felt thet completion of this section or any portion thereet le 
appropriate. 


14, CONCERNING HIS FUTURE: 
@. What are his outstanding abilities (assignments on which he hes excelled, etc.) 7. Has excelled as Technical Assistant. 
Excellent in work on processing equipment. Thoroughly qualified on such phases. 











b. What ore his week points (persone! characteristics or assignments on which he hes not proved f y. etc.)? Tends to be more 
concerned with operations than men. 








¢. For what types of work hes he @ decided personel leaning or pref 2__Technical and operating problems and 
related research and studies. 








d. For whet type assignment does he eppeer « candidate for edvencement in present or other depertment or subsidiary: 
2-410 — (1) Nest ossignment?_Superintendent -- when gains seasoning described under |3 above. 








Le Veo 12) genteel? Possible Department Manager. 








@. When will he be ready for next assignment indicated? ! year 








&. Whet treining or experience is necousry Lille te qualily tim Ser vech nest ong > See 13 -- training now under way. 











9. Oo you know of any heelth or personal considerations that would have effect on “d"? (Describe) No 








h. Remerts: With proper guidance and normal development, this man is a candidate for 
management positions. Would penefit from staff type assignment in his progression 
toward management positions; this would tend to broaden him and give him mare 
diversified experience. Excelient material for development. 
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' Exhibit C 
Coding System: Company and Outside Experience 


cessors and whence they come. It is 
emphasized that replacement schedules 
are not fixed or inflexible, that they must 
be subject to periodic review and revision 
as may be indicated by periodic person- 
nel appraisals. 


Administration of the Program 


Standard Oil Company of California’s 
program is administered by the Office of 
Executive Development. This is a staff 
agency. It counsels and assists manage- 
ment, directly with individual depart- 


ments and through liaison among them, 
in carrying forward the objectives of the 


program. In immediate and in forward 
planning of replacements, it reviews with 
the department concerned candidates 
within the department in relation to 
candidates in other departments, in order 
to foster company-wide consideration and 
utilization of talents when mutually ad- 
vantageous. It counsels and assists in 
the appraisal of performance and poten- 
tial capabilities of personnel as a guide 
to development, utilization and placement. 
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Exhibit D 
Forward Planning and Replacement Schedule 
(Illustrative Section: “X” Dept.) 
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Departecat (X) and Position Mueber (3). 

Selery Group 

Recognized as key position for development and training. 
Birth date 

Service date 


Replacements 
Eaployee within & years of noraa!l revirement. 


_ Employee probably replaceable within § years because of early 
retirement, health, or otherwise. 


Eaployee who is promotable and ready for assignment indicated, 


Eaployee who is promotable with further experience for 
assignment indicated. For example: PE-XI/K3 or X% means 
promotable to Position Ki following experience in Position 
x3 or X4. 


Eaployee who is promotable material but specific direction 
not yet determined. 


Employee who is satisfactorily placed tut will probably not 
progress beyond present position. 


Eaployee who is an adjusteent case (not properly placed or 
unsatisfactory performance). 





(SAMPLE WORK CHART: Fictitious names, random tities, hypothetical salary quide) 
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Placement and Forward Planning 


In the process of placement or replace- 
ment, for immediate openings and in 
forward planning, the usual method is 
for the department to request slates of 
candidates. If the position is most likely 
to be filled from outside the particular 
department, management simply _fur- 
nishes a job description and asks for 
candidates. If it is likely to be filled from 
within the department, though possibly 
from outside, management furnishes a 
job description and may, or may not, 
nominate candidates. In any case, the 
Executive Development Office process is 
the same. 


IBM codes covering the qualifications 
required are run. A large number of 
names may appear. Their personnel 


records are screened and re-screened to 
get down to likely contenders. Formal 
and informal appraisals are critically re- 


viewed. Personal and other considera- 
tions are weighed. Finally there results 
a slate of three, four or five candidates, 
all deemed fully qualified for the open- 
ing, with indication of ‘respective poten- 
tial effectiveness (1) immediately and 
(2) long range, and (3) “suggested order 
of consideration, weighing all factors”— 
for example, experience; demonstrated 
performance; estimated performance from 
the standpoints of over-all management 
skill, including leadership and develop- 
ment capabilities; personal qualifica- 
tions; service; deservedness, etc., and 
due consideration to harmonious team- 
work, 

The slate is then reviewed with de- 
partment management, usually with free 
and open discussion. Management gen- 
erally accepts this functional assistance 
as advantageous in the selection process 
because of the thorough-going considera- 
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tion of all candidates wherever they may 
be, the careful deliberation going into 
the process, and the impartial and un- 
biased viewpoint of the Office of Execu- 
tive Development. There are occasional 
expressions of surprise at the candidates 
brought forth, sometimes cases over- 
looked within the very department. 

The Office of Executive Development 
does not pose as seers. It simply offers 
the services described here, with benefit 
of the enabling company-wide inventory 
and other tools mentioned, and unbiased 
deliberation and recommendation. It 
does not pretend to have any right of 
final selection, nor should it have, since 
that is strictly and properly manage- 
ment’s prerogative. 


Conclusion 


The stated objectives of the program 
were not born with establishment of the 
formal program. With its unrolling and 
establishment on a going basis—as de- 
partments made increasing use of its 
functional assistance—it was proved that 
management generally recognized and 
accepted and believed in the over-all 
objectives. Today all departments are 
regularly participating fully in the pro- 
gram and use the services of the Office 
of Executive Development in carrying out 
its objectives. 

Management emphasizes the mutual ad- 
vantages of the program to the company 
and to its employees. From the company 
standpoint, the purpose is to provide the 
adequate reserves to fill capably all key 
positions. From the employee standpoint, 
the purpose is to assure that every em- 
ployee’s experience and potential will be 
recognized and considered whenever 
pertinent in filling such positions. 











The Dynamics of Employee Status 


W. V. OWEN 


Professor of Labor Economics 
Purdue University 


Prospective employees are often told that opportunities for promotion within a par- 
ticular company are “good.” But few companies have actually measured the oppor- 
tunities for promotion throughout the organization or objectively analyzed their 
status policies, as such; more often, changes in status are made only when “vacancies” 


appear. 


Despite the probable controversial aspects of policy that deliberately 


“creates” changes in status—either through promotion or added job perquisites—the 
author points out that the rewards from a well-planned and efficiently executed policy 
of this kind may be much greater than expected. 


A COMPANY WITH a high labor turnover 
rate distributed over a high percentage 
of employees has little concern with the 
problem of changing status of employees. 
This is true because, with a wide em- 
ployee distribution of a high labor turn- 
over rate, relatively few employees be- 
come eligible for status advancements. 
On the other hand, a stable labor force 
directs attention to internal status dy- 
namics. Labor forces of the future 
should tend to stabilize because of im- 
proved and more widespread use of se- 
lection techniques, more attention to sta- 
bilization of employment as a phase of 
the guaranteed annual wage, and an in- 
crease in the number of firms with em- 
ployee pension plans. Pension plans tend 
to freeze employees to pension-paying 
firms. The subject of changes in em- 
ployee status is to be discussed here, with 
only an occasional reference to wage 
changes that are so closely associated 
with status changes. This rather arbi- 
trary exclusion of an analysis of wage 
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issues as related to status change is merely 
in the interests of defining the area to be 
treated, and does not imply that the re- 
lationships of status and employee com- 


pensation are not significant. For ex- 
ample, a government wage stabilization 
program very probably focuses attention 
on employee status as a substitute for 
wage increases. 

Status changes are not always associ- 
ated with formal job titles, but are often 
related to the functions being performed. 
In baseball the lead-off man and the 
clean-up man are recognized as positions 
of prestige unrelated to the official job 
classification, such as shortstop. A bank 
clerk enjoys a higher status than, say, a 
clerk in a fruit and vegetable wholesale 
house, and yet can one say that finance 
is more important to the welfare of so- 
ciety than food? The special privileges of 
parking, freedom from clock-punching, 
tenure, and choice of shifts are expres- 
sions of status not ordinarily related di- 
rectly to formal job titles. 





THE DYNAMICS OF EMPLOYEE STATUS 


To those who are definition-minded let 
it be said: First, that status dynamics is 
what it says—namely, changes of status 
within an organization, however unsatis- 
factory that explanation may be. Second, 
status dynamics may be defined as the 
changes in the distribution of prestige 
values among the personnel of an organi- 
zation occurring from time’ to time. 
Finally, as the discussion develops, our 
definition should become more meaning- 


ful. 


Status and Motivation 


It is generally thought that promotions 
are directly related to morale, and that 
morale is in turn directly related to pro- 
duction, which tics promotions to produc- 
tion in a somewhat devious way. Promo- 
tions are also related to production in so 
far as promotions help in utilizing the 
skills and other abilities of employees. 


Pertinent Data 


Data pertaining to status dynamics 
fall into the three categories of struc- 
ture, numbers and percentage of em- 
ployes affected, and time. The informa- 
tion concerning structure includes job 
sequence data and a company organiza- 
tion chart. A picture of job families, 
and job analysis data arranged to show 
how work on one job is training for the 
next higher job, provide a_ structural 
blueprint for studying status dynamics 
as applied to the hourly-paid worker. An 
organization chart functions as a map 
for analyzing the status dynamics for 
managerial personnel. 

The number of persons occupying 
each job classification together with the 
percentage of employees in each com- 
petitive status level are necessary data 
for analyzing the status problem. A 
key to status change is time, since the 
longer a person stays at each status level 
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the less dynamic his status becomes; 
therefore status data must be based on 
time spent in each _ classification. 
Changes in the average time elapsing 
between promotions is a significant fig- 
ure. If the number of employees remains 
approximately the same, any change in 
the average lapse of time between pro- 
motions will result in changes in the 
rank structure of a working force. With 
no significant change in the number of 
employees, a decrease in the average 
time between promotions means that 
there will be an increasing number in 
the higher levels as compared with the 
past, while an increase in the time lag 
between promotions will mean a de- 
crease in the number of persons in the 
higher levels as compared with the past. 


Interested Parties 


Status information is essential not 
only to all levels of management and 
supervision, but to all other personnel. 
Management interest stems from the 
managerial function of control of per- 
sonnel behavior, and also from the per- 
sonal self-interest of status improvement. 
Excepting the one top job, say, of presi- 
dent, persons occupying all jobs have 
an interest, at'least in theory, in acquir- 
ing a higher level status. Since ordinar- 
ily changes in rank call for changes in 
compensation, the financial officers have 
a special interest in promotion policies. 

It is generally said that an organiza- 
tion should have status balance to avoid 
becoming top-heavy with “too many” 
high ranking positions in relation to the 
lower level positions. Or, perhaps a 
status structure may be too heavy at 
the lower levels. 

Prospective employees are often told 
that opportunities for promotion with a 
particular firm are “good.” How does 
one measure the opportunities for pro- 
motion in any one organization? Some 
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THE DYNAMICS OF EMPLOYEE STATUS 


clues to measuring the opportunities for 
promotion will be found in Figure 1. 


Status Policies 


The chart, opposite, shows a technique 
for graphically presenting the results of 
four different status policies. Each status 
policy is applied only to any one com- 
peting group of employees, usually a 
department. An individual employee’s 
status is primarily determined by intra- 
departmental competition rather than by 
the more remote factors beyond depart- 
mental boundaries. 


The percentage of employees receiving 
promotions is measured by the bars 
on the left of the XY vertical line, and 
the time interval between one status and 
the next higher status position is meas- 
ured by the bars on the right of the 
XY vertical line. For example, in policy 
“B” 10 per cent of the employees receive 
a promotion after four years in a given 
rank. The interval between promotions 
could be broken down to any desirable 
length determined by the shortest inter- 
val found in the records. If only one 
employee was promoted after occupying 
a given rank for, say, one month, the 
shortest interval on the base line to the 
right of the XY line should be one 
month. Such a chart represents a time- 
to-time “snapshot” of the status condi- 
tion of any one department or division 
of an organization. The results recorded 
in any one department could very well 
be compared with the status picture of 
another department or several other de- 
partments. 


If the chart has any special merit, it 
is because the percentage of employees 
who benefit from promotions and the 
frequency of the experience are brought 


together on the same page. This has 
significance when one is analyzing status 
dynamics in terms of the relationship be- 
tween internal flux in personnel status 
and motivation. In general one could 
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say that the motivating effects vary di- 
rectly with the percentage of the labor 
force affected and the frequency of the 
change in status. 

The policy marked “A” in the chart is 
a more selective policy than are “B”, 
“C” and “D” in that 10 per cent of the 
employees receive promotions after an 
interval of one year, 20 per cent after 
two years, and 30 per cent after three 
years. This selective policy puts pres- 
sure on the selective techniques used 
and on the administrator of the tech- 
niques—especially at the margins where 
the line of demarcation is not generally 
accepted by the employees. From the 
viewpoint of motivation, policy “A” 
would seem to be effective in that 60 
per cent of the employees have received 
the benefit of one promotion within a 
period of three years. 

Policy “B” represents the most con- 
servative of the four policies depicted 
by the chart, while policy “D” represents 
the most liberal policy. In policy “B” 
only 10 per cent of the employees are 
advanced after spending four years in 
one rank, but policy “D” extends the 
benefit of promotion to 40 per cent of 
the employees after one year of elapsed 
time in any given rank. 

Policy “C” of confining frequent ad- 
vancements for the select few is based 
on the philosophy that a relatively few 
dynamic individuals provide an organ- 
ization with the energy necessary for 
advancing the competitive position of 
the firm. This policy, it is thought, will 
attract and keep the bright young men 
who provide the drive that goes with 
success. Since 90 per cent of the per- 
sonnel are not advanced, the movement 
upward of the 10 per cent is all the 
more apparent. The 10 per cent run 
away from the 90 per cent because the 
90 per cent are standing still status-wise. 

It would be interesting to study the 
effects on morale of all four policies. 
Perhaps policy “B” has no measurable 
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motivating effects in that the 10 per cent 
who are “blessed” by promotions are 
not motivated because they feel that the 
promotions were “long overdue,” and 
were granted grudgingly. Or it may be 
that policy “D” does not motivate ef- 
fectively because the promotions come 
to too many persons in too short a time, 
and by so doing lose value. It is said 
that the rank of Colonel has lost alti- 
tude in Kentucky. It may very well be 
that even though policy “C” is highly 
motivating to 10 per cent of the em- 
ployees, this may be canceled by the loss 
of enthusiasm among the other 90 per 
cent of the workforce. 


Job Structure and Status 


To what extent is status dictated to 
administration by the structural nature 
of any organization? For example, 


there are only four possible status op- 


portunities on a football team, and they 
are the rank of Captain, and the first, 
second and third strings. There are a 
definite number of bishops called for in 
a church organization. It is abundantly 
clear that the structure of an organiza- 
tion places limitations on the formation 
of a status dynamics policy, but the 
structural demands do not solve the 
problem but rather make the problem 
more difficult, if one assumes there is a 
basic human need for a feeling of com- 
petitive success or progress. Forgetting 
pay differentials, how can an individual 
measure his progress if there are no 
markings along the road of work? This 
desire to mark one’s progress is not 
satisfied by the knowledge that there are 
no vacant “slots” at a higher level. 


Standardized Jobs— Personal 
Ambition and Skill 


It may very well be that our industrial 
society has created a system of standard- 
ized jobs on different levels that fails to 
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harmonize with the distribution of skills 
and abilities among human beings. If 
this is true, after all the job description, 
occupations available to the gainfully 
employed will continue to fit very 
badly the skills and abilities of human 
beings. What are the costs to the in- 
dividual person and to society of bad 
placement? The mobile and aggressive 
individual will very probably seek more 
congenial employment, while the immo- 
bile and less aggressive person may suf- 
fer long-run frustrations. If one assumes 
a substantial percentage of occupational 
maladjustment, any improvement in pro- 
moting mobility as well as bettering the 
status dynamics procedures should serve 
to promote job satisfaction. 

In a small shop society where the in- 
dividual has a greater degree of free- 
dom in exercising initiative and _ skill, 
the maladjustment between abilities and 
the working lives of individuals should 
have been less frequent as compared 
with a society of specialized standardized 
occupations, a characteristic of large- 
scale operations. The small shop man- 
ager has a great variety of tasks to per- 
form, and hence many challenges to im- 
prove his position in society. He deals 
with most of the same problems that 
are dealt with by top management of 
big organizations. The difference is one 
of degree. 


Measuring Merit 


The task of measuring merit for pur- 
poses of implementing status changes is 
a very difficult task of value determina- 
tion. How does one appraise the some- 
what contradictory concepts of coopera- 
tion and drive? One person may be 
promoted because he shows drive and 
initiative, while another may not be 
promoted because he is too aggressive. 
It is equally difficult to establish equi- 
table evaluations of specialized skills as 
contrasted with versatility. Again, one 
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person may advance in an organization 
at one time because he is versatile, and 
at another time the same person may 
not be advanced even though he is ver- 
satile because the demand is for a spe- 
cialist. This tends to be a problem of 
relative values, somewhat comparable to 
the relative values of the market place. 
A change in the market demand for dif- 
ferent products requiring different com- 
binations of skills for the manufacture 
of first one product, then another, will 
soon reflect in the evaluation of merit. 
On the other hand, one may say that 
such values as honesty are not relative. 
It seems fair to say that an employer is 
always interested in absolute honesty 
and is never interested in just a little 
dishonesty as having merit. 


Equality and Differential Status 


The status question operates in an 
ideological frame of equality. This 
ideological belief in equality is a deeply 
rooted and powerful force in democratic 
societies. It is true that all votes are 
equal in value unless one might say that 
the deciding vote is more valuable than 
all the other votes. Since the whole idea 
of status is based on the philosophy of 
inequality, establishing status differenti- 
als encounters a drag effect coming from 
our philosophy of equality. Beliefs in 
equality may serve the very useful pur- 
pose of checking violent changes in 
status. 

The principle of seniority is akin to 
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our beliefs concerning equality. A pro- 
motion policy that either ignores or fails 
to conform exactly with the well-estab- 
lished principle of seniority functions in 
a somewhat hostile environment. To 
“jump” members of a labor force with 
a high-rated ability over the long-seni- 
ority employees is to invite controversy, 
if not militant opposition in some cases. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In analyzing the status dynamics of 
an organization, one miust consider the 
variables of time, social and individual 
attitudes concerning merit and equality. 
Since changes in status if they are to 
have any meaning, involve selection, the 
endorsement of any status policy is more 
or less limited to those persons who are 
selected for recognition. A consistent 
policy would tend to be arbitrary and 
would be tied almost entirely to the 
time variable. A policy that adheres 
closely to a functional structure, making 
changes in status only when “vacancies” 
appear, is quite understandable and is 
defensible on the ground of being easily 
understood if not effective as a technique 
for motivating employees. To deviate 
from a functional policy is almost cer- 
tain to mean controversy as to the meas- 
ures of merit. Despite the probable con- 
troversial aspects of policy that “cre- 
ates” status, the rewards from a well- 
planned and efficiently executed creative 
policy may be much greater than ex- 
pected. 


Age Pays Off 


IN SWEDEN, reports the Conference Board, the number of days of vacation allotted 
a white-collar worker under his union contract is determined by his age and his 
salary and not solely by length of service, as in the United States. 

When asked why, a Swedish union official explained: “We believe in Sweden 
that the older a person is, the longer his vacation should be, since an older person 


needs more rest than a younger one. 


We also feel that the higher a worker's 


salary, the greater his responsibility. Therefore, he has greater need for the addi- 


tional rest a longer vacation gives him.” 














Make Your Personnel Advertising 


Dollar Count 


NEIL A. MACDOUGALL 


Personnel Consultant 
Technical Service Council 
Toronto, Canada 


As in any other form of advertising, the choice of media, placement and timing of 
the ad, and the appeal to the reader all play a decisive role in determining whether 
the results of personnel advertising justify the investment. The organization which 
Mr. Macdougall represents is a non-profit group, devoted to helping Canadians 
with technical training to make contacts with industry, and in this capacity it is 
also consulted by clients who are planning personnel advertising. The author’s 
observations, based on an extensive analysis of various types of advertisements 
\and their return, may differ in some respects from the reader's experience—since 
_each company’s advertising problems are somewhat different—but they are certain 
to be of interest as over-all guides and for purposes of comparison. 


/OF THE MANY Ways of recruiting techni- 
cal personnel, advertising is one of the 
most expensive and the least productive. 
Some companies may spend hundreds of 
dollars on personnel advertising in the 
course of a month without making a 
single placement. It was this fact which 
led us to record and analyze the results 
of all our personnel advertising. 


Selection of Media 


Trade journals are an obvious location 
for personnel advertisements. Many, if 
not most, aspiring engineers belong to 
technical societies and read their journals. 
For the most part, however, the classified 
personnel advertisements in trade jour- 
nals are regularly seen by only those men 
who are actively seeking a position. You 
may expect a good response from young 
engineers, but if you are seeking senior 
men with specialized experience, (e.g., a 
foreign wire relations chief with eight 
years’ experience), personal contacts or 


display advertisements in newspapers are 
often more fruitful. The format of most 
technical papers is such that display ad- 
vertisements for personnel become buried 
in technical advertising. 

As some engineers and executives do 
not read trade journals, but every edu- 
cated person reads daily newspapers, we 
have used this source also. The demand 
for skilled labor is so high that we have 
found it desirable to use display adver- 
tisements, thus attracting men who are 
not actually seeking a position and who 
would not look at the classified section. 
Display advertisements have shown a 
smaller cost per reply than classified ad- 
vertisements, in spite of the lower space 
rates of the latter. 

Experiments have shown that one news- 
paper is often much more productive 
than another. In one large city, the 
morning paper consistently brings more 
replies from engineers than the other two 
papers, each with a larger circulation, 
combined. However, the evening papers 
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produce more replies to advertisements 
for stenographers. Different papers at- 
tract different groups of people, and a 
good advertising agency will be able to 
select the paper appropriate to your per- 
sonnel requirements. 

In analyzing the results of advertise- 
ments, charts breaking down the replies 
to each newspaper by day of insertion and 
trade of applicants are sometimes useful. 
When the same advertisement appeared 
in several papers, we plotted number of 
replies against cost per reply, using colors 
to denote the day of insertion and the 
newspaper. 

Because large cities are centers of in- 
dustry and therefore obvious sources of 
labor, small cities are often overlooked 
by recruiters. In addition, men in some 
sections of the country which are rela- 
tively remote from large industrial areas 
may be eager but unable to change their 
positions. The number of replies per 


capita to an advertisement placed in a 
small city of 20,000 people has sometimes 
been 30 times the figure for a metropolis 


of 1,200,000 population. Furthermore, 
with space rates correspondingly lower, 


the cost per reply has been as low as 
$1.23. 


Size of Display Ads—Costs 


Selection of the size of advertisement is 
not as easy. Although the readership is 
directly proportional to the size of the 
advertisement, it is difficult to know what 
size will be economical. Seldom can one 
justify a 200-line display advertisement 
for one opening. One must balance the 
potential return, estimated from previous 
results, against the cost of the advertise- 
ment. 

Placement costs, based on the cost of 
advertising space alone, have ranged from 
79 cents for unskilled labor to over $1,000 
for a well-qualified engineer. In a 10- 
month campaign, one company: spent 
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about $1,850,000, received nearly 25,000 
applications and employed 7,943 men, 
mostly unskilled or semi-skilled labor. A 
reasonable figure for a junior engineer 
seems to be $225. 


Time of Insertion 


The time of insertion apparently affects 
the number of replies. Obviously, holi- 
days and the Christmas season should be 
avoided. Similarly, Monday has pro- 
duced more results than Saturday, and 
although insufficient information is avail- 
able, weekdays are apparently better than 
Saturdays. For display advertising, 
Thursday and Fridays should be avoided 
to avoid competition with large volumes 
of food and department-store advertising. 

The number of engineers responding to 
an advertisement does not vary with the 
day of insertion as much as the number 
of tradesmen. Weekday insertions at- 
tract many more tradesmen than Satur- 
day insertions. 

In general, the more frequently an ad- 
vertisement appears, the greater is the 
average readership of each insertion. 


Other Factors 


The location of the advertisement in 
the paper is also important. Controllers 
read the financial page, junior engineers 
the sports page. A news page, preferably 
the one on which the stories are continued 
from the front page, is desirable. On the 
one occasion in which our advertisement 
appeared on a comic page, the total num- 
ber of replies almost doubled, but the 
number of engineers replying decreased, 
compared to an identical advertisement 
on a different page in the same paper. 
Even advertising men argue about the best 
page location; however, the upper right- 
hand corner of a page seems preferable. 
One-column, 200-line advertisements are 
often placed in that position or in the cor- 
responding space on the left-hand page. 
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Although the above factors should not 
be overlooked, copy and layout are ex- 
tremely important. All our display ad- 
vertisements for personnel feature a draw- 
ing or an unusual layout. We have 
abandoned the mundane “Engineers 
Wanted, 5-8 years’ experience in rein- 
forced-concrete design. Apply Box 987.” 
Advertisements which stress the advan- 
tages of employment with our company 
attract two to four times as many replies 
as mere lists of qualifications required. 
The need for a sales approach is reduced 
if the company is well known through 
consumer or institutional advertising. 

Care must be taken that the qualifica- 
tions outlined in the advertisement are not 
more specific or stringent than the quali- 
fications which would actually be con- 
sidered acceptable; otherwise, applicants 
of potential interest may be discouraged. 
Use of a box number instead of your 
company name will discourage some sen- 
ior men from applying. 


It is not unusual for a high percentage 
_ of the applicants to an advertisement 
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headed “Engineers” to be tradesmen and 
office workers. One enterprising steno- 
grapher wrote, “To be quite honest, sir, 
I am not an engineer. That may be a 
handicap, but surely not an insurmount- 
able one? The boat trip (to Brazil) takes 
a little while, and it is surprising how 
much knowledge one can absorb when 
the occasion demands.” 

Changing the heading of a classified 
advertisement in one case from “Fore- 
men” to “Management Trainees” in- 
creased the number of replies tenfold. 
On the other hand, when the heading 
“Build a Career” was changed to “Engi- 
neers,” the percentage of engineers ap- 
plying increased only 3 per cent. Inter- 
estingly enough, six of the 45 replies to 
the “Build-a-Career” advertisement were 
over 45 years of age. 

The high readability which is attain- 
able is illustrated by a 200-line display 
advertisement which we inserted in sev- 
eral papers. Forty-three of the 330 ap- 
plicants applied for a position which was 
purposely hidden in tiny agate type on 
the last line of the copy. 


ADVERTISING FOR TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


A Check List for Analyzing Results 


1. Data 


Type of personnel required, e.g., automotive engineers 
Type of advertisement (display or classified) 

Size of advertisement and description of cut, if any 

Name of publication (If a newspaper, morning or evening?) 


Frequency of insertion 
Days of insertion 


Location of advertisement (first or second section, above or 


or left-hand page) 


below fold, right 


Proximity of news columns, comics, other advertisements 


Cost of advertising (space + art) 
2. Results 
e.g., Number of replies 


” ” ww ” 


others 


Total 


from automotive engineers 
other engineers 


Geographical distribution of applicants 


Cost per reply 
Number of men employed 
Cost per placement 
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3. Analysis 
Did the advertisement have to compete with other advertisements, larger or 
otherwise, for the same type of personnel? 
Did the advertisement have to compete with a large volume of food advertising? 


If the advertisement was in the classified section, was it so small that it was 
likely to be overlooked? 


Was a classified advertisement used during a time of high employment? 

Was the advertisement too specific to invite many applications? (e.g., Did it 
read “Structural Designers with 10 years’ experience on switching yards” 
or “Experienced Structural Designers”?) 

Do many men have the experience outlined in the advertisement? 

Is some feature of the position not likely to appeal to men in the requisite 
age group? 

What is the current employment situation? (High demand for personnel, 


competition from new construction, defense orders, high level of industrial 
production). 


How did the time of year affect results? (Shortage of high-school graduates in 
winter, high demand for university men in spring). 

Is the media read by the type of men being sought? 

Was a “horizontal” paper used when a man with specialized training was 
required? 

Was the day of insertion suitable for the type of man sought? 

Were the design and copy attractive? 

Did the advertisement mention the advantages of the position, not just the 
requirements? 

Was the advertisement in a position, e.g., adjacent to world news, where it 
would be easily noticed? 

Was a box number used? 

Was the job description so specific or so vague as to discourage applicants? 

If the same advertisement was used in several newspapers, was there any 
variation in the number and quality of the applicants? 

What days produced the most applications? 

How did the number of replies and the cost per reply compare to previous 
advertisements of the same size? 

If a so-called emotional approach was used, was there any change in the per- 
centage of engineers responding? 

Did the results justify the cost of advertising? 


“One Worker in Four Is a Part-Timer 


OF THE 69 million persons at work on civilian jobs at some time during 1950, about 
one-fourth worked for six months or less or for fewer than 35 hours a week, accord- 
ing to a Bureau of the Census sample survey in January, 1951. Of the men, less than 
one-fifth were part-time workers; these were, for the most part, either 65 years of 
age or over, or in a young age group in which school or college attendance is com- 
mon. Among women workers, nearly half had worked only part time and in every 
age group at least one-third were employed less than full time. Full-time women 
workers were most common in the 20-to-24 year group, nearly two-thirds of whom had 
worked full time for more than half a year. 


In most occupational groups fewer than 10 per cent of the men worked less than 
full time. Among farm laborers and farm foremen, however, nearly one-third were 
employed only part time; among service workers, laborers, and sales workers, the 
proportion of part-time workers was 16, 17, and 20 per cent, respectively. 

Among women workers, nearly two-thirds of the unskilled farm workers and more 
than half of the household workers were employed only part time. At the opposite 


extreme were clerical workers and operators and kindred workers with only about 
12 per cent working part time. 
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Experiences in Testing Foremen 


HUBERT CLAY 


Psychologist, Employee Relations Division 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


At no level in the organization is management more interested in identifying those 
“most likely to succeed” than at the first level of supervision, where an employee of 





« 
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CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION is being given 
‘these days to improving the quality of 
first-level supervision. It is recognized 

at such supervisors represent a crucial 
ink in the organizational chain. Selec- 
tion at this level is extremely difficult 
because there is relatively little on which 
ito base a decision regarding a man’s 
‘probable competence. At higher levels 
the candidate has already been observed 
in supervisory action. His strengths and 
‘weaknesses in handling subordinates and 
fin other aspects of supervision can be 
‘evaluated with greater accuracy. In ele- 
Mvating a worker from the ranks, none of 
these advantages is present. 

Such problems have given rise to at- 
tempts to identify as accurately as pos- 
sible those persons who will be most 
likely to succeed as supervisors. The 
most scientific prediction usually involves 
a test selection program. In our organ- 
ization we have instituted such a pro- 
gram, and some of our experiences may 
be of interest. The present article is con- 
cerned primarily with our methods of 
testing our foremen. It may be well, 
however, to outline briefly the various 
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promising qualifications ceases to be a member of the rank and file and becomes 
part of management. Here, an accurate appraisal of managerial potentialities is of 
prime importance, because the candidate has no supervisory experience to which 
management can refer for guidance. This article details a workable procedure for 
developing selection tests for new supervisors, and for administering tests to the 
existing supervisory staff for purposes of individual development. 


steps customarily involved in a test selec- 
tion program for supervisors. In this 
way it can be better understood how the 
testing fits into the picture. 

Assuming that no prior testing of a 
systematic nature has been done, the first 
step is to evaluate as accurately as pos- 
sible the present group of supervisors. 
Accurate evaluation implies some formal 
method of merit rating. This is a prob- 
lem which continues to plague investiga- 
tors. The pages of this and other jour- 
nals devoted to personnel activities have 
been filled with the tales of such attempts. 
The trials of our company in this respect 
have been as difficult and frustrating as 
most. Ratings are particularly crucial 
when they are to be used as criteria for 
test results. In such a situation the rat- 
ings are the foundation on which is 
built a tremendous amount of statistical 
computation. The conclusions reached, 
the predictions made, can be no better 
than the ratings against which they are 
measured. 

The second step in the over-all pro- 
gram is to test the present group of 
supervisors, using tests which one thinks 





will sample those abilities and charac- 
teristics of supervisors in one’s organiza- 
tion. The group should be large enough 
so that the results can be dealt with 
statistically to give meaningful answers. 
Specifically, we try to discover whether 
high-rated supervisors show different pat- 
terns of test scores than do low-rated 
supervisors. 

The third step is to test candidates for 
supervision and then select those whose 
scores most nearly match those of pres- 
ently high-rated supervisors. The idea, 
of course, is that we can generalize from 
this sampling (test responses) of the in- 
dividual’s functioning and predict that 
he will be apt to make good in the way 
that the high-rated supervisors have 
made good. 

The fourth step in the process, ideally, 
is to check the accuracy of one’s predic- 
tions after a year or two. 

Having reviewed the over-all program, 
let us now look at some of the details 
involved in testing our foremen. 


introducing the Tests 


Acceptance of the entire project by top 
management is obviously necessary and 
important. Acceptance by the men to be 
tested is also vital. This is especially 
true where factory foremen are con- 
cerned. Many of them have been out of 
school a good many years and they fear 
tests. They particularly dislike to be put 
under the pressure of timing. Moreover, 
they think of such projects as having a 
direct bearing on their jobs. Their 
security feelings are threatened and this 
easily arouses hostility if not properly 
handled. 

With these factors in mind, we intro- 
duced the tests to the foremen as a scien- 
tific attempt to help them with their 
supervisory problems. We also tried to 
increase their motivation for taking the 
tests by promising to discuss their test 
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results with each of them individually. 
The explanatory talk by the personnel 
manager in one plant, for example, was 
along these lines: 


Foremen have a lot of headaches, as you 
all know. Undoubtedly all of you at one 
time or another have wished that some of 
the men working with you were easier to 
get along with, more willing to cooperate, 
more efficient, etc. You'd like to eliminate 
all the headaches you can. One way of 
eliminating them is to select the best 
possible men for foremen in the future. 
We all have hunches about men we think 
would make good foremen. Frequently 
we're right. But too often we're wrong anid 
then we wish we could improve our selee- 
tion batting average. 

The desire to make better selections has 
led to a plan for research into the qualitiés 
which make good foremen. It’s a study im 
which we need your help and cooperation. 
We need to know what makes you “tick,” 
What characteristics do you have? What 
attitudes? What interests? What ways of 
handling people? 

These qualities are most scientifically 
measured by means of psychological tests, 
Probably some of you have taken such tests 
at one time or another. If you're like most 
people you found these tests quite interest- 
ing. Just taking the tests made you more 
curious about yourself. But in most im 
stances, unfortunately, you weren’t told the 
results of your tests. 

We don’t believe it’s fair to ask for your 
help unless you get the benefit of knowing 
your results. So we'll go over your results 
with each of you individually after the tests 
are scored and interpreted by our psycho 
logical staff. 


We feel certain that you'll enjoy the ex 
perience of taking the tests and we are confi 
dent that they will be of value to you not 
only as individuals but to all of you as & 
group. 


It would be a pleasure to report that, 
with careful introduction, the tests were 
uniformly welcomed by the foremen in 
all plants with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
Such was not the case, however. Within 
a given plant there was the expected 
variation in individual reaction. A few 
foremen thought the tests were unfair. 
Others enjoyed them immensely. Less 
expected was the difference in general 
reaction from plant to plant. Acceptance 
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at a given plant seemed to be related not 
only to the skillfulness of the introduc- 
tion but to such factors as average age 
and mobility of the foremen. The plant 
at which the tests were least favorably 
received had the highest average age and, 
apparently more important, the foremen 
as a whole were known to be generally 
unwilling to move from the geographical 
area in which the plant was located. 
aturally this attitude limited their 
ances for promotion as far as the en- 
ire organization was concerned. It also 
ade them less interested in company- 
ide projects. Still another factor in 
cceptance was the example set by the 
lant manager and the production super- 
tendent. At one plant these two men 
olunteered to take the tests before the 
an was announced to the foremen. 
ey were thus able to say to the men, 
effect, “We’ve been through it and it’s 
ally an interesting experience.” After 
ch statements by their bosses the men 
ere more willing to follow the example. 


Administering the Tests 


: It is well known that a test administra- 
tor should have a complete understand- 

g of all the tests he plans to administer. 

eferably he should have taken the 
fests himself. Another factor in ad- 
Ministration, and one that is related to 
acceptance of tests by the testees, is the 
administrator’s manner and _ behavior. 
People generally come to a testing session 
in a state of anxiety. A grimly efficient 
administrator tends to increase this 
anxiety. A sense of humor is invaluable 
in putting people at ease and enabling 
them to do their best. 

Some indication of the attitude of a 
foreman group during testing is seen in 
the amount of joking comments and com- 
plaints which the men make. As in the 
army, morale is better when people gripe 
a little about the difficulties in the situa- 
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tion. When foremen are completely 
silent and impassive, look out! 

Our project was so planned that the 
personnel managers in each plant ad- 
ministered the tests. Although they had 
some familiarity with test administration 
prior to the present project, we prepared 
a test administration manual with de- 
tailed explanation of each test in the 
battery. This insured uniformity in pro- 
cedure between the various plants. The 
manual also stressed the advantages of 
encouraging relaxation as noted above. 


Reactions of Foremen After Testing 


An immediate aftermath of the testing 
was a widespread and spontaneous self- 
appraisal by a great many of the men. 
They were chagrined at various items 
which they realized they had missed and 
for many days they could be heard ex- 
changing notes on the tests. Frequent 
comments were: 

“I’ve been looking up some of those 
words I didn’t know the meaning of.” 

“Gosh, I didn’t know my arithmetic 
was so bad.” 

“How did you answer that question 
about the. . .?” 

“These tests make me realize how poor 
my vocabulary is.” 

They joked a great deal with each 
other about the way they had answered 
various questions on the personality 
questionnaire, but underneath their ban- 
ter was a remarkable seriousness. At one 
plant one of the foremen said to the 
personnel manager, “These tests are the 
greatest thing that’s happened around 
here in a long time. They make us 
realize how little we’ve kept on our toes.” 


Reporting the Results 


There was an unavoidable delay in 
scoring and interpretation of the tests, 
and in some of the plants the results were 





not ready for several months. This was 
extremely unfortunate. But the delay had 
one advantage. It revealed the great 
interest of most of the men in their re- 
sults. A number of foremen made peri- 
odic inquiries of their personnel man- 
ager as to when the counseling inter- 
views would take place. The most im- 
patient men were, incidentally, handled 
first when the test results were finally 
ready. 

We had used a long experimental bat- 
tery of standard tests intended to measute 
each foreman’s interests, his level of 
general ability and certain aptitudes, and 
his personality characteristics. (These 
tests were: Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men, Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, Wonderlic Personnel Test, Classifi- 
cation Test for Industrial and Office 
Personnel, How Supervise?, General 
Clerical Test, Test of Mechanical Com- 
prehension, and Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey.) It is hoped that 
validity studies will “boil down” this 
long battery to a fraction of its present 
size. Only those tests which prove most 
effective in our situation will be retained 
and administered as standard procedure. 
” The scores were not directly reported 
to the men but were converted to letter 
grades (based on decile position) and 
placed on a profile which each personnel 
manager could use during the counseling 
interview. Because we did not know the 
validity of the tests in our situation the 
results were based on the general stand- 
ardization norms for each test. In this 
way the foremen were not compared 
directly with each other. 

A test interpretation manual was pre- 
pared for each personnel manager. The 
purpose and general tone of this may be 
understood most readily by quoting some 
of the most pertinent paragraphs. (These 
are not rigid test interpretation rules, of 
course, but merely represent this writer’s 
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opinions based on his experiences in 
numerous interviews of this kind.) 


Introduction 


Most persons who have been tested are in- 
tensely curious about their results. At the 
same time they are frequently apprehensive. 
They may come to the interview somewhat 
tense and nervous, and everything possible 
should be done to put them at ease. 

The test profiles are arranged so that the 
interest patterns are discussed first, ability and 
aptitude second, and personality characteris- 
tics last. This sequence is followed because it 
is believed to be most conducive to free dis 
cussion. 

The interview should be held where interrup- 
tions will not occur. Plenty of time should 
be allowed so that the interview need not bé 
terminated if the interviewee wishes to talk, 
He may get into a mood for discussion which 
will never occur again, and an unusual oppor+ 
tunity is lost if he is hurried away. If inters 
ruption or too-early termination is positively 
unavoidable, another appointment should be 
suggested. 

Nothing at this time, not even skilled test 
interpretation, is so important as a genuine 
human interest in the individual. This implies 
an understanding, noncritical attitude which 
encourages talk. Avoid cross-examinations in 
regard to test findings and do not use test 
results as a basis for criticism of job per- 
formance. If he wants to discuss any problems 
which the tests bring out, let him take the 
initiative. 

Interest Patterns 


The discussion of interests provides an easy 
opening to the interview because nothing 
threatening to the individual is involved. His 
scores in an interest area can be either high 
or low and he is not upset. By the time he 
has gone through his interest scores and 
agreed or disagreed with them he is usually 
relaxed and far better able to accept anything 
unfavorable which may come up later in the 
interview. The interviewer, too, has a chance 
to “size up” the individual and his reactions 
during this: warm-up period and thereby handle 
the balance of the interview more smoothly. 

Ability and Aptitude 

The discussion of ability and aptitude has to 
be carefully handled, especially in the case of 
an individual whose scores are below the 
average. This is particularly true of low gen- 
eral ability scores. Avoid using the terms 
“intelligence” and “IQ.” Jt can be pointed 
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out to the individual that one reason for re- 
porting the results in letter grades is that some 
persons get too concerned over differences in 
numerical scores, even when the differences are 
too small to be significant. 

It may be advisable to stress to the inter- 
viewee the research nature of the project and 
to say quite frankly that we do not know yet 
how much a given score means as far as 
supervisory success in our company is con- 
cerned. It should be emphasized particularly 
that the best men do not necessarily get the 
shighest scores. 

An important aspect of ability testing is the 
“act that while we can measure a man’s ability 
‘we cannot measure his willingness to use that 
‘ability. Many men of high ability fail to 
‘succeed at a high level because of a lack of 
‘persistence, initiative, and other hard-to- 
‘measure qualities. 

: Personality 

The discussion of personality is left until 

st because it often results in the individual 
Phen up” or unburdening himself of some 
problem or problems. It is a great advantage 
to be able to continue such talk, as men- 

ioned earlier. 

It should be remembered that scores on a 


ee questionnaire depend upon the in- 
ividual’s willingness and ability to rate him- 
self frankly and honestly. Some persons merely 
answer the questions the way they think they 
Bhould be answered rather than the way they 


actually feel. It is always well to inquire 
whether the scores agree with the individual’s 
@stimate of himself. For example: “Do you 
believe that you have more energy than the 
@verage man, as this score indicates?” or 
“This score suggests that you tend to be over- 
sensitive and rather easily hurt. Is that an 
accurate picture of you?” 

Certain personality traits cannot always be 
accepted literally. The individual’s behavior 
actually may be a cover-up for the opposite 
tendencies. Aggressiveness, for example, may 
be an artificial role which a man assumes to 
cover up feelings of inadequacy and insecurity. 
This kind of aggressiveness is quite different 
from a wholesome aggressiveness expressed by 
a really confident person. Personality scores 
should always be compared, if possible, with 
observations of the individual in his everyday 
living. Scores should never be presented as 
final and conclusive evidence. Rather, they 
should be thought of as guideposts which may 
help a person to gain insight into himself and 
his relations with others. 


In most of the plants the reporting of 
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results was begun by having the psy- 
chologist handle the first few interviews 
in the presence of the personnel man- 
ager. In this way the latter became 
aware of some of the pitfalls in test 
interpretation. For example, despite all 
precautions it is a natural tendency to 
become overly directive in such a situa- 
tion. Most of us dearly love to give 
advice, and when we have before us 
someone whose defenses are down and 
whose weaknesses stand revealed we are 
prone to advise him “for his own good.” 
Time and time again psychotherapeutic 
studies have shown the fallacy of this 
method. Almost invariably the person 
being “advised” clams up and leaves the 
interview openly or secretly hostile. It 
takes a great deal of practice to be non- 
directive, to let the individual develop 
his own insights. But it is highly worth- 
while, for then the conclusions he 
reaches, the decisions he makes, are 
solely his and more apt to be followed 
and lived with. 


The personnel managers seemed to feel 
after the interviews that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the men were appreciative of 
the opportunity to discuss their strengths 
and weaknesses as seen on the tests. At 
one plant which is located in a college 
town four of the men, as a direct result 
of the counseling interviews, enrolled in 
evening courses at the university. Two 
others began correspondence courses. 
Several of the foremen came to the per- 
sonnel manager for a second talk in 
order to discuss ways of improving 
themselves. 

It is not easy to fit a great number of 
such interviews into a busy schedule. 
In some plants it took many weeks to 
see all the foremen. It is felt that the 
time has been well spent, however. There 
is little doubt that the men have gained 
a greater understanding of themselves— 
an understanding which should pay divi- 
dends in improved human relations. 





A New Method for Training Operators 


GEOFFREY H. LADHAMS* 


In our preoccupation today with the problems of supervisory and executive develop- 
ment, we sometimes overlook the fact that much remains to be done to improve 
rank-and-file training procedures. The results attained in a number of British 


industries by the new method of operator training described here make it well 
worth the attention of all personnel managers. In addition to other benefits, the 
author points out, the new method brings a trainee up to full output and capacity 
in from one-half to one-quarter the usual time, largely eliminating the “production 


plateau” which is usually reached after the initial training period. 


INTRODUCTION 


A NEW APPROACH to the training of op- 
erators has, during the past few years, 
been widely applied in various countries. 
Invariably it has resulted in shortened 
learning times, increased productivity, 
reduced labor turnover and decreased 
waste. It has, in addition, stimulated re- 
cruitment and had a beneficial effect on 
morale. 

Known as the “Analytical Method,” 
the system is based on a detailed analysis 
of individual operations to determine the 
separate skills needed for their successful 
performance. The number of these skills, 
even in a simple operation, is found to be 
surprisingly high. The learner rapidly 
acquires these skills by means of specially 
designed apparatus and exercises. The 
acquisition of these skills then enables the 
recruit to learn the job itself, using the 
tempo, rhythm and movements of the ex- 
perienced operator. 


Examples of Results Obtained 

This Analytical Method of training has 
been applied to a large variety of indus- 
tries, including light engineering, electri- 
cal assembly, book-binding, confection- 
ery, chemicals, garment-making, boots 
and shoes, pottery, hosiery, spinning and 


dry cleaning. One or two examples will 
suffice to illustrate the type of results ob- 
tained from these new methods. 

1. Reduced Training Time. In one 
hosiery factory where the new methods 
have been initiated, trainees on a difficult 


_ operation now take four months to reach 


“factory average” level instead of the 
usual year or so by old learning methods. 
In the dry cleaning industry newcomers 
now learn to press garments at the aver- 
age bonus level of output in eight weeks 
as against 20 previously. Moreover, it 
has been shown that the learning of such 
operations as shoe-stitching, machinz-op 
erating, packing, inspecting, dressmaking, 
invisible mending and the seaming of 
stockings can now be accomplished in @ 
systematic manner in about a third of the 
time taken in the traditional way. 

2. High Ultimate Level of Output. By 
the use of this method of training the 
level of productivity is raised permanently 
above that previously considered to be the 
firm’s average for experienced workers. 
For instance, in a Norwegian hosiery fac- 
tory the productivity level has been raised 
by 34 per cent, while in a similar factory 
in Scotland, a 30 per cent increase has 
been attained by utilizing these ideas for 
training personnel. 


* Mr. Ladhams is a prominent British consultant (with headquarters in London) whose assign- 
ments and studies have embraced the United States and many European countries, as well as 


Great Britain.—Ep. 
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3. Reduced Labor Turnover and Ab- 
senteeism. According to statistics and in- 
dividual observations, the turnover among 
female labor in industry is around 50 per 
cent per annum. Against this, the aver- 
age for a number of firms in various 
trades employing these new methods is 
about 20 per cent. Moreover, absentee- 
ism is approximately a third of the gen- 
eral average. 

4. Waste Reduction. By acquiring the 
skills and correct method before attempt- 
ing the job itself, learners inevitably pro- 
duce much less scrap—an important fac- 
for in these days of rising costs of raw 
materials. 

' 5. Increased Versatility. It has been 
found that persons trained by these meth- 
Ods are much more easily able to deal 
with changes in the product. For ex- 
ample, in the clothing industry trainees 
@re taught to adapt their abilities to the 
@hanging requirements of the plant much 
More readily than if they learned each 
Bew job as it came into production. 

' 6. Retraining of Operators. These new 
methods can be applied also to the re- 
training of operators and, by making use 
of these same basic ideas, many operators 
whose production was below average have 
been retrained successfully with resulting 
iMcreases in productivity of between 20 
and 80 per cent. Similarly, an important 
feduction in waste has followed re- 
training. 

7. Stimulating Recruitment. There is 
ample proof that speedier and more in- 
teresting ways of learning offer an attrac- 
tion to young people coming into indus- 
try. Recently, a manufacturer was con- 
templating the cancellation of his expan- 
sion program because of the labor short- 
age. He had this training system in- 
stalled and a few months later had all the 
labor he required. On several occasions 
also the method has been used to ensure 
a speedy build-up of skilled labor forces 
when starting branch factories in devel- 
opment areas. 
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THEORY AND APPLICATION OF THE 
METHOD 


The above examples illustrate the prac- 
tical advantages of this new method of 
training. In considering the principles 
underlying the method it is best to start 
by examining the circumstances under 
which a newcomer enters industry and 
what is involved in attaining proficiency 
in a job. 


Positive and Negative Factors 


There are three main positive factors 
impelling a young person entering indus- 
try, namely: 

a. the need to earn a living 

b. the wish to master and to progress in 

a job 
c. the sociological fact that it is normal 
to be employed 
Against these factors there are, in conse- 
quence of the nature of the work and of 
factory environment, several forces which 
are found to act in a negative way on the 
newcomer. These negative factors are 
mainly: 


a. The perplexing task of trying to ac- 
quire several skills and abilities 
simultaneously 


. the difficulty of settling down in a 
fresh group of people, most of 
whom are older and highly skilled 

c. the problem of becoming acclima- 
tized to an atmosphere where “pro- 
duction” predominates 

Where a newcomer to industry is able 

to acquire mastery of the job in a fairly 
short time, he or she will be able to settle 
down relatively easily. Where, however, 
it takes several months before a learner 
reaches full proficiency, as is frequently 
the case, it is not surprising to find that 
the negative factors become unduly op- 
erative and that in certain cases there 
may be an attempt to escape from the 
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“area of conflict,” first by absenting and 
eventually by leaving. There is ample 
evidence to show that over half the new- 
comers who leave in their first year of 
employment do so in less than three 
months from starting. 

The positive and negative factors re- 
ferred to above are shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 1, where a typical learning 
curve—under traditional methods—has 
been superimposed. This curve is repre- 
sentative of many hundreds collected by 
the writer in U. S. and Europe and is 
characterized by an early rising slope 
where the beginner attains, say, 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent efficiency, followed by 
a period when no appreciable develop- 
ment occurs, shown as a plateau on the 
curve, and later by a long, gradual ascent 
to the 100 per cent, factory average, level. 
It is clear that, after the initial phase, 
when enthusiasm and the use of partially 
developed abilities are temporarily satis- 
fying. the plateau and the long climb 
often have an ill effect on morale. Con- 
sequently, productivity, absenteeism, la- 
bor turnover and quality of work, which 
are all closely linked with morale, are 
adversely affected. 

It is reasonable to assume that, could 
the negative factors be removed and the 
positive ones encouraged, the learning 
curve would be altered as indicated in 
Fig. 2. This is precisely what the train- 
ing scheme aims to do and has, in fact, 
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done. This is shown in Fig. 3 where four 
typical curves for different skilled opera- 
tions (relating to groups of persons in 
different countries) are represented. The 
dotted lines indicate the old and the full 
lines the new learning achievements. 

Prior to the development of this new 
system of training, plateaus were usually 
accepted both in Europe and U.S.A. as 
being a necessary feature of learning. 
One of the main causes of these tradi- 
tional plateaus appears to be incompletely 
developed skills and/or their imperfect 
integration. It is by the complete devel- 
opment of these skills and their proper 
integration that the plateaus are elimi- 
nated and the learning curves assume the 
steady, rapid rise shown by the solid lines 
in Fig. 3. 

It will be observed that the time taken 
to reach the 100 per cent production level 
—factory average—is now considerably 
reduced, while the ultimate level is higher 
than that attained by traditional methods. 


Acquiring the Skills 


As mentioned earlier, there are three 
main negative factors tending to retard 
progress. Although the second and third 
are not to be ignored, as they so fre 
quently are, the first (the acquiring of 
several skills simultaneously) is the most 
important. Consequently, a good deal of 
attention has been paid to the method of 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Effect of positive and negative forces on training time. 
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Fig. 3. Curves showing the acceleration in training achieved in countries by methods 
designed to eliminate the negative barrier. 


clearly ascertaining these individual skills 
and to the manner of imparting them to 
newcomers. 


Several other systems (for example, 
time and motion study, T.W.I., job de- 
skilling) break down an operation into its 
€omponent parts or elements, but the Ana- 
_ Method goes deeper and analyzes 


e fundamental skills involved. Table 1 
indicates part of the breakdown of an op- 
eration by the Analytical Method as com- 
pared with that of methods commonly 
used. 

This analysis reveals the need for devel- 
oping these skills and some years of ex- 
perimental research have now succeeded 
in establishing standard principles for the 
construction of apparatus and exercises 
for this purpose. 

It is often essential, for instance, to use 
special exercises for developing eye mus- 
cle control so that the necessary fineness 





of vision or concentration can be main- 
tained without fatigue or strain. A simple 
example of one such exercise makes use 
of a set of cards each bearing a number 
printed in large type. These cards are 
displayed one at a time at a distance from 
the trainees, who plot each number in 
turn on a sheet of graph paper, thus al- 
ternately focusing near and far distances 
to develop the eye muscles. 

Many operations demand keen sensi- 
tivity and coordination of finger move- 
ments. A typical device for this purpose 
consists of a combination of needles, eye- 
lets and hooks suitably mounted to pro- 
vide threading tasks performed with fine 
yarn or wire. 


A third example is that illustrated in 
the illustration (Figure 4) on page 476. 
This trains hand and eye coordination 
with the hands working freely in mid- 
air. The rings have to be passed along 
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the bars without touching them. An error 
—a touch of a ring on a bar—lights a 
red bulb, while a white light indicates 


the completion of the task. 


Building Up the Job 


Having acquired the basic skills, the 
trainee then proceeds to the actual job. 
which is divided into easily digestible 
parts so that he may concentrate first on 
small and less complicated tasks one at a 


time. Having gained confidence by prog- 
ress and success on these, the learner 


then proceeds until the more complicated 
whole job is mastered. As opposed to 
the traditional idea of “learning slowly,” 
trainees are now taught how to perform 


short spells on the complete operation at 
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the normal (experienced person’s) tempo 
and with the correct rhythm and move- 
ments. These spells or “runs” are pro- 
gressively lengthened until full stamina 
has been built up. 


The Training Area “ 


For purposes of this training it is ad- 
visable to provide a small area in the 
plant, separate but not too remote from 
the production departments. This _per- 
mits of a “learning” atmosphere which, 
without isolating the trainees, helps to re- 
duce the second and third negative fae- 
tors referred to earlier (the difficulties of 
settling in a fresh group of people and 
of becoming acclimatized to a “produe- 
tion” atmosphere) by helping newcomers 
to adjust themselves to new conditions. 


TABLE | 


Operation: 


Garment Making (Sewing Machine) : 


Job Breakdown and Analysis 


Orthodox Method 
(Description of Movements) 

1. Pick up piece of fabric with each hand 
from 2 piles (L. & R.). 

2. Bring pieces together and superimpose 
corners to correspond. 

3. Raise machine Foot (Use knee). 

4. Position R.H. top corner in 
1” beyond edge of Foot. 

5. Lower Foot. 


machine 


6. Stitch along fabric edge to next corner, 
both hands guide fabric to maintain 
accurate stitching line (feet control 


machine speed). 


Continue similarly with remainder of 


garment .. . ete. 


Analytical Method 
A. Description of Movements similar to 
opposite. 
Bb. Analysis of main requirements for 
operator. For example: 
Senses chiefly involved: 

Touch (“feel” of fabric, etc.). 
Vision (Concentration but 
awareness) . 

Movement (Muscle 
Mental capacities: 
Judgment 
Anticipation 
Perception 
Coordination 
manual). 
Correct rhythm and tempo. 
Correct movement pattern. 
Muscular activities: 
Finger, wrist, hand dexterities. 
Arm movements and body rhythm. 
Leg, knee and foot movements. 
Development and integration of the above 
leading to: 
Absolute control of machine at speed. 
Correct control of fabric in motion. 
Manipulative control and coordination 
of movements, etc. 


general 


sense), 


(hand. foot, eye, bi- 
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Fig. 4. A training device for developing eye and hand coordination. 


As the result of experiments and _re- 
Bearch, a number of additional techniques 
has been developed to stimulate and main- 
tain enthusiasm for this rapid learning. 
One example makes use of the principle 
of Knowledge of Results. Here trainees 
learn to time themselves against agreed 
fargets for each stage of the course and 
to plot their own results on graphs. Thus 
they are able to appreciate their progress, 
and through self-competition and friendly 
fivairy with others, the positive factor 
(b) of wishing to master and to progress 
in the job is encouraged. Again, the 
sense of participation in the training 
scheme is created by using informal dis- 
cussions to resolve daily problems, com- 
pare progress, and so on. The principle 
of Spaced Learning is applied by arrang- 
ing that the training course follows a 
systematic program which lays down 
planned changes of exercises throughout 
each day. 

By such means newcomers are made to 
feel a part of the organization, to develop 
themselves and their abilities rapidly, and 


aac id a 


= 
3 


to acquire better and more flexible atti- 
tudes. 


Placement 


Many plants engage personnel on the 
strength of the employment interview— 
often a superficial one; others rely 
chiefly on selection tests for screening 
purposes. We have found it preferable 
to use a development of the latter pro- 
cedure. This involves a coarse screening 
followed by the use of the performance 
on training devices and exercises during 
the early days of training as indicators 
of the suitability of trainees for the vari- 
ous jobs available. Thus, by measuring 
potential capacities over a longer period 
and under relaxed conditions, more ac- 
curate results are obtained in a few days, 
rather than in a few weeks, on the ma- 
chine by the trial-and-error method. In 
addition to reducing training liabilities, 
this stimulates recruitment and reduces 
the deterrent effect of purely hire-fire 
selection. 
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Follow-Up 


Just as these training techniques act 
as a bridge over the gap between the com- 
munity and industry, so suitable follow- 
up procedures maintain continuity after 
trainees are transferred to the production 
department. This ensures that the 100 
per cent level attained in the training 
area is maintained after transfer. It also 
creates the need for the training instruc- 
tors and production supervisors to effect 
a constant interchange of ideas, thus fos- 
tering the idea of the interdependence of 
training and production departments. 
Since supervisors are primarily engaged 
in maintaining a steady work-flow, it is 
impossible for them to give adequate at- 
tention to learners, and they readily ap- 
preciate the value of trained newcomers. 


Retraining 


The procedure for retraining experi- 
enced workers whose productivity (or 
quality) is low, is basically the same, 
namely the detection, analysis and reduc- 
tion of negative factors which are imped- 
ing normal performance. Much time may 
be saved by retraining only the under-de- 
veloped skills; those skills which are al- 
ready well developed need not be re- 
trained. Many operators have been helped 
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in this way, and typical retraining curves 
are indicated in Fig. 5. In the first case, 
retraining was undertaken primarily to 
raise productivity, and in the second to 
improve the poor quality standard of a 
In the latter case, in 
addition to the quality being brought up 
to standard, output also was increased. 


MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


That operator training is the responsi- 
bility of management is becoming more 
widely appreciated. Traditionally, new- 
comers acquired their skills as best they 
could, but the availability of these new 
techniques enables management to accept 
gladly this responsibility of training its 
own personnel. The resultant benefits 
are both sociological and economic. From 
the latter point of view, reduced make-up 
pay due to quicker learning, better mas 
chine utilization, reduced turnover, les- 
sened waste, high productivity and in- 
creased earnings are all obviously valu- 
able dividends to be derived from the use 
of this scientific training system. It is 
equally important to be able to ensure 
that newcomers can adapt themselves to 
new machines and new situations as rap- 
idly and easily as possible, thus produc- 
ing better attitudes toward work and 
minimizing frustration with all its attend- 
ant problems. 
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Curves showing the result of applying the new method to the retraining of operators 
to improve productivity and output quality. 








The Status of the Union Steward: 
Its Significance in Effective Union-Management Relations 


LEO WEISS* 


Increasingly, the position of the union steward in the plant is acquiring status and 
| prestige and, in some respects, privilege. This trend, the author declares, is a healthy 


‘one, for it is certain to make for more harmonious relations between union and 


/management and attract a higher caliber of employee to what was once a thankless 
_and often disagreeable job. It also redounds to the morale of rank-and-file workers, 


whose own attitudes toward the job are enhanced when they see their representative 


treated as a person of stature. 


ry 


WHILE A TREMENDOUS amount of litera- 
‘ture has kept our eyes on the foreman’s 
“struggle to maintain a position of lead- 
‘ership in the plant, the union steward 
has been quietly taking over many of 
the functions and perquisites the super- 
‘visor once had. In some companies he 
has more interesting work to do, his job 
is more secure, and his future holds more 
promise. He bears little resemblance to 
the steward of 20 years ago, who risked 
his job by representing the union. 

When a worker in a unionized plant 

has a complaint he may present it in- 
formally to the supervisor; often, how- 
ever, as the first step in the grievance 
procedure, he takes his story direct to a 
shop steward. This official, on the bot- 
tom level of the union hierarchy, repre- 
sents the employee in placing the griev- 
ance before company officers. If the dif- 
ficulty is not satisfactorily resolved at the 
first step, it is ordinarily taken out of 
the hands of the steward and taken up 
the ladder to its ultimate goal, arbitra- 
tion. 


The large number of complaints filed 
when grievance machinery is first in- 
stituted in any factory demonstrates the 
necessity for having a procedure which 
will operate quickly, efficiently, and which 
will give the utmost satisfaction to all 
parties. Unless most disputes can be 
settled amicably at preliminary stages, 
higher company and union officials will 
always be swamped with grievance 
cases. Aside from diverting these men 
from other important functions, this 
causes loss of production through time 
taken from work by employees who are 
processing grievances. Inability to ad- 
just controversies on a lower level un- 
settles the morale of the workers, who 
lose confidence in the system. They soon 
become dissatisfied with any settlement 
that is not negotiated by top officers of 
the union and employer. 

Recognition of these factors by intel- 
ligent employer and employee representa- 
tives has resulted in institution of train- 
ing programs for shop stewards and fore- 


* Member, Editorial Department, Prentice-Hall Labor Service. 
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men (their counterpart in management’s 
hierarchy) and in other attempts to set- 
tle most grievances as early as possible. 
Both management and unions have par- 
ticipated in these activities and have 
found the expended money and energy 
fully repaid by the results. 

Among the steps taken to strengthen 
the grievance procedure have been con- 
tract provisions designed to give shop 
stewards a measure of special status. 
Privileges not accorded to other em- 
ployees have been granted stewards to 
enable them to function more efficiently, 
to provide better service for both their 
constituents in the union and their em- 
ployers. It is with this special status of 
the union steward that this paper is 
concerned. 


Union Business on Company Time 


A series of privileges, given him by 


the collective agreement, puts the shop 
steward in a preferred position. Most 
important aspect of this special status is 
permission to leave his work without loss 
of pay in order to process grievances. For 
this survey a random sampling of 105 
collective bargaining agreements was 
examined. Contracts covering produc- 
tion workers, service personnel, ‘and of- 
fice employees were included. They em- 
braced many industries, but in a random 
manner, not systematically. Results 
showed that 53 per cent of the contracts 
contained a provision granting time off 
with pay to handle grievances. 

Some contracts allow all the time neces- 
sary for such work. Some provide a 
“reasonable time,” together with a pious 
hope that this will be kept to a minimum. 
Some contain percentages of working 
time which will be compensated; others 
provide pay for a specific number of 
hours per day, per week, or per griev- 
ance. 


The steward is always an employee of 
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the company and usually has a produc- 
tion job to perform.* Yet his work in 
helping to adjust grievances is impor- 
tant both to his fellow-employees and to 
his employer. An able steward, who has 
the confidence of his constituents and 
who is dealing with a competent foreman, 
can often settle the bulk of complaints 
without disrupting production. Never- 
theless, disputes arise over the amount of 
time spent by a steward at this work. 
Occasionally employers forget that a 
steward has a legitimate function not 
connected with his production duties. Oc- 
casionally, also, stewards forget that they 
have production jobs which require at- 
tention. 

Attempts have been made to avoid the 
troublesome problem of “reasonableness” 
by specifying in the contract exactly how 
much time the steward can devote to 
employee complaints. One contract al- 
lows from one to two o'clock every after- 
noon, another provides payment for only 
10 per cent of the steward’s working 
hours. Others allow from one to three 
hours a week for grievance work. 


Other Factors Involved in 
Grievance Handling 


Other problems concerning grievance 
handling by the steward involve the pro- 
cedure he must follow in absenting him- 
self from the job. Does he need his 
foreman’s permission before leaving? 
Can the foreman refuse to let him go? 
Must the steward punch a clock or sign 
in and out when handling grievances? 
Can he enter other departments of the 
plant? 

Many contracts require that a steward 
ask permission of his immediate superior 
* Full-time stewards, men paid to do nothing but 

Participate in grievance adjustment, are provided 

for by the Ford Motor Company contract with the 

United Automobile Workers, CIO. This was the 


only contract with such a clause to turn up during 
the survey. 
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before leaving the job. This permission 
cannot be withheld unless good reason 
exists. In the absence of an adequate 
reason a steward was awarded full pay 
by an arbitrator even though he left the 
job against the orders of his foreman. 
The employer cannot use this means of 
interfering with permissible union func- 
tions. 

Notice to the foreman, even if not his 
permission, is undoubtedly a desirable 
‘practice. It keeps down argument over 
‘the steward’s absence, avoids production 
‘delays, and makes for more amicable re- 
‘lations between foreman and _ steward. 
Written passes are sometimes required, 
‘and they help to administer the grievance 
‘machinery in an orderly manner. 

Requirements that the steward sign in 
‘and out or that he punch a clock supply 
‘the employer with a written accounting 
‘of the time lost from work. This is an 
‘advantage also to the steward who wants 
no complaints about time-wasting. When 


mecessary, the steward may visit other 


departments of the establishment. He 
must notify the supervisor of the depart- 
ment which he is visiting, however, if 
that official is available. 


Preferred Seniority 


Another aspect of the special status of 
the union steward is the preferred sen- 
jority given him by many collective bar- 
gaining contracts. In order to provide a 
continuity which will improve the 
quality of his work as a steward, and 
to make certain that workers on the job 
are at all times protected by the presence 
of a union representative, the steward is 
the last man laid off and the first one 
brought back. Transfer to a different 
department or a different shift is some- 
times prohibited until his own shift or 
department closes down. And the agree- 
ments’ occasionally provide that if his 
constituents work overtime the steward 
must be permitted to work with them. 

Of the contracts examined in this sur- 
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vey, 43 per cent provided some sort of 
preferred seniority to stewards. Every 
one of them granted seniority in layoffs. 
Only 33 per cent specifically provided 
seniority in recalls. Even though not 
expressly provided, it is likely that in 
most cases where seniority in layoffs is 
granted this also includes seniority in 
rehiring. Seniority may be departmental, 
it may be only on a shift, it may be also 
on a job, or it may be plant-wide. Or- 
dinarily, plant-wide seniority is not given 
to the lower echelon of steward, but is 
reserved for higher union officials. 

Steward seniority clauses give off just 
a whiff of another element which is never 
mentioned but is often present. Special 
status is given to the steward not only 
to improve his work but also as a re- 
ward, a bit of patronage, a recognition 
of his position as a representative of the 
workers. For this the other employees are 
willing to sacrifice their own strict sen- 
iority advantages without objection, per- 
haps with a feeling that an unpaid of- 
ficial is justifiably recompensed by such 
privileges. 

The theory that steward seniority is a 
personal privilege was silently recognized 
by an arbitrator when he held that a 
general provision which did not expressly 
provide job, shift, or departmental sen- 
iority required only that the steward be 
kept in the plant. He permitted transfer 
of the steward to a different shift. But a 
steward on a different shift will be of 
little use to his constituents and he can 
have no function in the immediate ad- 
justment of grievances at the first stage. 
The only advantage gained is a personal 
one to the steward; he continues to work 
while others with longer service are laid 
off. 

Another arbitrator interpreted the 
clause to require only that a steward be 
on the premises at all times, not that 
every steward be retained when the force 
was being reduced. He saw preferred 
seniority only as a matter of having an 





employee representative always available. 
He disregarded the possibility that pre- 
ferred seniority may be granted as a 
personal advantage to the steward over 
other employees in the plant. 

This idea is demonstrated (though not 
expressed) in a contract which provides 
that any night worker who is elected 
steward will be transferred to the day 
shift for his term of office. This will be 
done even if a day worker must be trans- 
ferred to the night shift to accommodate 
the steward. There is no advantage to 
the grievance machinery in this provi- 
sion; it is merely a reward to the steward. 

Conditions are often attached to the 
preferred seniority given a shop steward. 
The most common requirement is that 
he be capable of performing the work 
which is available. Some contracts give 
preferred seniority only if the steward 
has been employed by the company for 
a specified period of time. In one case 
it was three years, two years in another, 
one year in a third. 

Agreements occasionally specify that 
if a certain number of men are asked to 
work overtime the union steward must 
be kept on with them. However, a con- 
tract calling for preferred seniority for 
union stewards was held by an arbitrator 
not to require calling them for overtime 
merely because their constituents were 
called. Only an express statement in the 
contract would have persuaded this arbi- 
trator. Perhaps he forgot the ostensible 
purpose of the provisions—to provide 
union representation on the premises 
whenever employees are working. Per- 
haps he looked at preferred seniority only 
as a steward’s privilege which should not 
be implied from uncertain expressions in 
the collective agreement. 


Transfers 


Because transfer of a union steward 
may cause considerable trouble, contracts 
often provide against it. The steward is 
of no use to an aggrieved employee who 
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cannot find him when needed. Working 
in a different section of the factory each 
day limits the steward’s value to employer 
and worker alike. To prevent this, and 
perhaps to prevent an employer who is 
so disposed from vitiating the effective- 
ness of union and steward, the union is 
at least given notice of transfers. This 
enables it to designate someone else to 
act. 


Disciplinary Action for Misconduct 


One more question requires discussion. 
Can a shop steward be disciplined for 
misconduct? The general answer is that 
the steward has no more right than any 
other employee to cause disturbances, re 
fuse to work, fail to obey orders of his 
superiors, or violate company rules. A 
clearly-proven case of misconduct will re 
sult in imposition of a penalty. Being a 
union steward, however, puts the man in 
a more prominent position and opens the 
employer to a charge of discrimination 
because of union activity. Arbitrators 
and government agencies will examine 
carefully the case of a disciplined steward 
to make certain that his zealousness in the 
cause of the union is not the real cause 
for punishment. 

Stewards have been penalized for con- 
duct which would have resulted in penal- 
ties for other employees. One man was 
dismissed for using abusive language to 
his foreman and keeping an obscene pic- 
ture of him on display. Another dis- 
charge was caused by a steward’s refusal 
to accept orders from any but his own 
immediate supervisor during three 
emergencies. Other punishment was im- 
posed for refusal to do work which was 
properly assigned, advising piece work- 
ers to slow down their production, 
persuading workers to leave their 
machines. 

On the other hand, management is not 
free to hinder the proper functioning of 
the steward in his employee-representa- 
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tive capacity. A steward, wrongfully 
ordered not to leave work to handle a 
grievance, was reinstated with back pay 
after being discharged by the company. 
The employer was not permitted to use 
his ordinary right of managing the busi- 
ness to interfere with lawful union opera- 
tions. Important in this case were the 
surrounding circumstances and the«con- 
duct of the steward. He was courteous in 
his refusal, did not raise any disturbance, 
. but was firm in his determination to leave 
' work to process the grievance. There was 
} no question of any danger to other work- 
' ers or interrupted production because the 
| steward had arranged for someone to 
' relieve him. In these circumstances it is 
' hard to censure the conduct of the steward 
' or to justify the conduct of the employer. 


‘ Special Status: Its Advantages 


In summary, the picture shows a strong 
tendency toward giving the union shop 
' steward a special status. It is recognized 
'that he must have time off from work 
' with pay to help adjust grievances. Where 
the grievance system operates effectively 
wages for time spent away from the pro- 
duction line easily repay the employer. 
The union finds it essential in order to 
develop a corps of intelligent, self-con- 
fident, non-belligerent minor officials. The 
future seems to promise extension of this 
mechanism as unions press harder for it 
and as management resistance is weak- 
ened by observation of good results. 

More complicated is the problem of 
preferred seniority for union stewards. 
Its desirability in order to have workers 
always represented by a union official on 
the premises is easily recognized. This 
is not its only important aspect, how- 
ever, and the plan’s psychological implica- 
tions should not be ignored. 

Putting a union representative in a 
preferred position in the plant gives him 
a more respectable glow. In the past, 
the steward’s job was a dirty one. It 
meant hard work, nervous strain, and no 
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compensation. It often involved retalia- 
tion by the employer. Only men with a 
sense of social responsibility oz perennial 
trouble-makers were attracted to it. 
Recognition, in the forms of pay for time 
spent on employee business and preferred 
seniority, raises the steward’s position to 
the distinguished one of “employee 
representative.” 

Improvement in the workers’ attitude 
when they see their representative treated 
as a person of stature is difficult to meas- 
ure, but no student of employee morale 
would deny its importance. The status 
which the steward gains adds to the em- 
ployees’ feeling of their own value to the 
production process, a feeling which is too 
often absent in the present industrial 
situation. 

It should be recognized that making 
the steward’s job more desirable increases 
competition for it among the employees. 
An enterprising worker may find a 
stewardship an attractive stepping-stone to 
advancement. Where a policy of promo- 
tion-from-within exists, and is adhered 
to, leadership in union activities is merely 
one of several possible avenues of ad- 
vancement. Where it is not management’s 
policy to promote from the ranks, how- 
ever, the ambitious employee may: very 
well look to the union for a job;as a 
permanent, paid official. 

In any event, a higher caliber of em- 
ployee is attracted to the steward’s posi- 
tion in plants where he is well-treated 
than in plants where the job is a thank- 
less chore. The office no longer goes by 
default to the only man in the place who 
wants it. Competition draws more in- 
telligent, more tactful workers to the job 
—men who do not have a personal inter- 
est in stirring up trouble. This is as big 
an advantage to the employer as it is to 
the union, for such people can make a 
valuable contribution to a better under- 
standing between labor and management 
and to a more effective working relation- 


ship. 
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Most managements are well aware that the reactions of the men who must work 
under a given incentive plan, and those of their union leaders, are strategic factors 
in its success or failure. However, as the author points out, we have failed to con- 
centrate sufficient attention on the responses of other work groups and departments 
in the plant who feel themselves in one way or another affected by the incentive 
plan. This article presents typical cases to illustrate the impact of incentives on the 
relationships among various work groups and the effects on their productivity and 


morale. 


IT IS BECOMING increasingly important 
for management to re-assess its incentive 
programs. The productivity demands of 
a defense economy plus the pressures for 
higher wages place added emphasis on 
adequate incentive plan development. 
This study presents field research data 
on some aspects of the impact of incen- 
tives on plant-level human relations. 

In the past decade management has 
become aware that job incentives are 
complicated by imposing human prob- 
lems. Industrial relations researchers 
have drawn attention primarily to two 
types of “human relations problems” 
surrounding the application of these for- 
mulas. The first is concerned with in- 
formal restrictions of output on the part 
of the work group itself. These are 
presumably motivated by fears of rate- 
cutting on the part of management or 
excessive daily production quotas. They 
have shown, as well, the perilous posi- 
tion of the “rate buster” who ignores 


the group “bogey.” The second type 
stresses the importance of gaining union 
acceptance of incentive changes through 
advance consultation with union leaders 
and educational programs. 

But we have failed to concentrate suf- 
ficient attention on the impact of incen- 
tives on inter-group relations at the 
worker level. Certainly the reactions of 
the men who must work under a given 
incentive plan, and those of their union 
leaders, ae important factors in its suc 
cess or failure. Equally vital, however, 
are the responses of other work groups 
and departments in the plant who feel 
themselves in one way or another affected 
by the incentive plan. 

How does an incentive for one work 
group affect other workers in the plant? 
Perhaps one of the clearest ways of 
illustrating these interdepartmental and 
inter-group relationships is to examine 
the pressures on local union leaders. 
When one group or another in an or- 


Autuor’s Note: The author is indebted to the Grant Foundation, Inc. of New York City 
for sponsoring the field research upon which this study is based. 
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ganized plant feels it is being treated 
unjustly, it will make its grievance known 
to the union. The attempts of the offi- 
cers to settle the case and the rank-and- 
file’s evaluation of their efforts provide 
a significant influence on plant morale 
and productivity. 

Let us now turn to a series of “incen- 
tive cases” in which inter-group differ- 
ences played a prominent role in deter- 
mining union action. 


Differences between Incentive 
and “Daywork” Earnings 


Most personnel administrators are 
familiar with the feelings that separate 
“day workers” and “incentive workers.” 
‘Often there is a distinct differential be- 

een the average earnings of these two 

oups that favors the incentive workers 

the plant. Union officials are in a 
osition of constantly having to justify 
uch differences. The problem becomes 

especially acute one for the union 
uring negotiations when the decision 
ust be made: How much of a wage 
crease should we ask? “How much” 
eans, in fact, how much should we 
ive one group and not give another; 

r a majority of union leaders recognize 

at management has limited resources 

st as the union has limited bargaining 
wer. 

Many day workers refuse to recognize 
that the piece worker actually earns all 
his extra wages. Although they them- 
selves may be unwilling, or at least not 
anxious to accept an incentive plan for 
their own job, they look at the incentive 
earnings of others as “pure gravy.” In 
turn they may expect the union to get 
them additional hourly benefits to com- 
pensate for these incentive earnings. 

In one recent case in a medium-size 
plant the union was able to work out a 
negotiation formula with management 
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that apparently satisfied both the day 
workers and incentive workers. The 
wage increase afforded the day workers 
somewhat greater benefits, presumably 
because of an existing inequity between 
these two large groups. All went well 
until the question of retroactive pay came 
into the picture. Management was 
willing to grant as an effective date for 
the wage increase the contract expiration 
date. A strike and the delay imposed 
by the Wage Stabilization Board finally 
resulted in a “sizable pie” to be divided 
among the membership. The union then 
discovered that the incentive workers 
were not satisfied with the wage settle- 
ment and felt the least that could be done 
would be for the day workers to consent 
to an equal sharing of all back pay. 

The union meeting at which this pro- 
posal was discussed provides considerable 
insight into the feelings of these two 
groups toward one another. Several day 
workers got up to say: 


These high paid piece workers never offered 
to split their wages with a day worker 
before and so why should we split our 
wage increase? 


In most of these negotiations we day work- 
ers have always taken a beating and we're 
certainly not going to give up any money 
that’s coming to us now. 


A former union president who was an 
incentive worker replied: 


As far back as I can remember, and I’ve 
participated in a lot of negotiations, the 
union always went out of its way to see 
that the day worker got a better break 
because the union realized that the day 
worker didn’t share in the incentive bonus. 


A maintenance man shouted him 
down: “Sure the union officers always 
have good intentions but they don’t 
mean a damn. The day worker still has 
always been very underpaid in this 
plant.” 

He was answered by another rank-and- 
file member who worked on an incentive 
job: “Maybe they’re paid a little less 
because they do a little less work!” 
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A long argument then raged as to what 
group out-worked the other until finally 
the president had to call an end to the 
debate. 

After talking with the members one 
had the feeling that their attitude toward 
the wage increase itself would be con- 
ditioned by the outcome of this dispute 
between incentive workers and day work- 
ers. Thus, how workers interpreted the 
value of management’s wage concession 
was related to the relative earnings of 
the two groups. 

Differences within the rank-and-file 
group over incentives are not restricted 
to negotiations. These are of course the 
most striking examples of inter-group 
problems resulting from the existence of 
different types of wage payment systems 
in the same plant. During the contract 


period, itself, union officers have a multi- 
tude of decisions requiring them to 
choose between various work groups. As 


we shall see, many of these do not di- 
rectly involve grievances against man- 
agement, although indirectly plant morale 
and in turn productivity may be affected. 
In these cases union leaders are faced 
with the problem of deciding whether or 
not one group should be placated at the 
expense of another. 


Conflict with Adjacent 
Day Worker Groups 


When management introduces an at- 
tractive incentive plan that is successful 
in promoting increased production, some 
groups of workers feel that their best 
interests are hurt. These are often the 
men on day-rated jobs who are just 
above or just below the incentive workers 
in the line of production. If the men 
on incentive speed up significantly, more 
material must be handled to supply them 
or in the finishing stages following their 
production operation. The day worker 
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laments “those guys get paid for every 
little bit extra, but we’ve got to handle 
all that increased production at the same 
old hourly wage rate.” 

In one case, for example, a day work- 
er group became so incensed that they 
attempted to pressure their union leaders 
into “inducing” the incentive workers to 
cut down on production. This presum- 
ably would alleviate their sense of in- 
justice. 

Day worker groups can respond in 
other ways as well. In many instanees 
they may demand an incentive plan of 
their own. Often they believe they should 
be included in the incentive plan that has 
affected their work loads, particularly if 
this is a group bonus system. However, 
management may not always be aware of 
this demand, or at least may not be in 
a position to bargain effectively with the 
union.. There are situations in which 
the present participants in a group in- 
centive plan have no desire to broaden 
the base of the plan and include adjacent 
work groups. They believe, often miis- 
takenly, that the inclusion of more work- 
ers diminishes their own share of the 
incentive, and they encourage their offi- 
cers to block any attempts at widening 
the group. 

An even more serious ccnflict is often 
faced by union leaders. Where there is 
some question of who is entitled to work 
on a desirable incentive job, that is, 
where there is a seniority question com- 
plicating the picture, emotions may run 
high. 

Here is an example of another case 
that caused serious interdepartmental 
jealousies. 

In Department X there were several 
different types of stamping machines 
side by side. The “old stampers,” as the 
men referred to them, were the machines 
that turned out the bulk of the depart- 


ment’s quality product. These were also 
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considered the best day work jobs in the 
department and paid the highest hourly 
rate. Understandably, most of the men 
with top seniority worked on these ma- 
chines. In recent years the company has 
been experimenting with a new stamping 
machine that produced the exact same 
product as the “old stampers.” To en- 
courage greater production the company 
and the union have negotiated an incen- 
ive plan for these “new stampers.” In 
e eyes of the company and union the 
lan has been a success. The men have 
ound the rate highly satisfactory and, 
though their job is evaluated as being 
a lower job grade than the “old 
pers,” their average weekly earnings 
xceed those of the top seniority men in 


e department by about 20 to 25 dollars - 


week. These men who have the seni- 
rity are up in arms claiming that the 
ion should force management to give 
em the incentive jobs on the “new 
mpers.” They have in fact decreased 
roduction to enforce their protests that 
ey are not being protected by the 
ntract’s seniority clause as the “oldest 
en.” 
The union has a ticklish problem on 
hands. In time the company has 
tam to develop an incentive plan 
r the old stamping machines, but in the 
meantime the men are dissatisfied and out 
to make trouble. Really what has hap- 
pened here is that the incentive formula 
has upset the established social equilib- 
rium of the department. The men on 
the “old stampers,” being the oldest in 
the department and having the best jobs, 
were at the top of the “social hierarchy,” 
or, as the sociologist would say, they had 
the highest status in the department. The 
incentive earnings of the new group has 
thrown all this out of the window. This 
disruption of normal inter-worker re- 
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lationships naturally affects productivity. 

A similar problem occurs when pro- 
motions are involved. The men in the 
“stock cleaning room” of a large manu- 
facturing plant had a lucrative incentive 
plan. When an opening occurred for the 
job of inspector in that same department, 
the company was hard pressed to find 
candidates who would accept, although 
departmental seniority prevailed. Not 
only were the inspectors who were on 
day work bitter that their higher rated 
job paid less than the cleaners, but the 
men on cleaning rebelled whenever their 
union officials asked them to “promote” 
according to seniority. 


Conflict Among Non-Adjacent 
Work Areas 


Above a case was cited in which two 
different types of machines were inter- 
changeable on the same operation within 
a department. There are also situations 
in which two or more departments are 
capable of doing roughly the same work. 
In one large plant that produced a diver- 
sity of products a highly skilled “tool 
room department” was often called upon 
to produce the same article turned out by 
one of the production departments. The 
latter had an incentive plan. When the 
plant’s general level of production de- 
clined, management shifted production 
of the product in question to the incen- 
tive department. The tool room vigor- 
ously complained to the union that they 
were being discriminated against because 
of a difference in costs. The union was 
unable to bargain with the company on 
this question. In the first place satis- 
fying the complaint of the tool room 
would only hurt the production depart- 
ment. Second, this was a decision in- 
volving management prerogatives. 

Although the tool room legitimately 
could not file a grievance to have the work 
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relocated, they proceeded to threaten 
to strike unless all labor grades in their 
department were raised! This appar- 
ently was a reaction to their frustration 
over losing important work, but the 
grievance was processed in terms of “job 
changes that had not resulted in new 
evaluated rates.” Both the union and 
the company faced the difficult problem 
of placating the tool room. Their opera- 
tions were essential to the maintenance 
of the plant’s productivity, and manage- 
ment eventually gave in and granted a 
new rate schedule. Here day worker- 
piece worker comparisons affected plant 
morale and production costs. 

Most managements are aware that a 
“loose” incentive rate can throw the rate 
structure completely out of linet The 
union, too, can have its own “internal 
structure” disrupted by rates that are too 
“loose” or too “tight.” Union officers 
are, of course, more reticent about mak- 
ing this generalization. 

In this area of day worker-incentive 
worker differences we have seen one case 
in which a lucrative incentive rate upset 
the normal earnings relationship and, as 
a result, social relations between two 
groups in a single department. The same 
holds true for individual departments. 
When a “loose rate” appears in one 
section of a shop it is not unusual for 
men in other parts of the plant to begin 
to worry about what will happen when 
their jobs are studied for new incentive 
plans. They reason as the men in De- 
partment Y did: 


Those guys over there are killing the job. 
The union beat its brains out to get the 
company to give in a little on the incentive, 
and now the men are going to show it up 
so when the company gets around to putting 
an incentive on this job, it'll really be a 
tight one. 


1 An incentive rate on a particular job is referred 
to as “loose” when the workers can easily earn a 
more than average bonus. 
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This rank-and-file logic as to the com- 
pany’s reaction to high earnings in one 
department working under a given in- 
centive plan may or may not have been 
correct. More important, however, was 
the response of these day workers in 
their union. 

Union officers were told in no uncer- 
tain terms that they had better “get those 
guys in Department X to cut down on 
their production.” The argument that 
they were jeopardizing potential incen- 
tive earnings in other parts of the plant 
was bolstered, because indeed the union | 
had struggled with the company to attain 
this particular rate for the job. 

One situation was a classic example 
of inter-departmental differences. There 
had actually been a wildcat strike. The 
men had obtained union support to foree 
the company to improve a particular in- 
centive plan. When management con- 
sented to a compromise proposal and 
the men went back to work, production 
and earnings soared in the department 
that had walked out first. Shortly after 
one could hear murmurings throughout 
the plant: 


And to think we walked out for those guys, 
Look what they’re earning now! 


You can be sure it'll never happen again, 
They’re working the rest of us to death, 


Production in that department felt 
these pressures. 


Conflicts Among Incentive Groups 


It might be expected that if day- 
worker groups compare their earnings 
and efforts with incentive-worker groups, 
even closer comparisons are made by 


other incentive workers. If their jobs 
bear any similarity to those of other in- 
centive workers in the plant they expect 
to have the same relative “bonus earn- 
ings.” 

The most flagrant frustration of these 
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expectations occurred in a defense plant. 
Management was anxious to secure high 
output in a department that had recently 
secured an important government con- 
tract. They had made many concessions 
to the union negotiating team and wound 
up with what many knew was an easy 
rate to beat. Although this department 
contained some of the lowest-rated jobs 
in the plant, the new incentive plan per- 
mitted earnings that far exceeded those 
of other departments. Long-service em- 
ployees were bristling that young men 
who had been in the plant for less then 
a year were earning substantially more 
then they. One worker, a former union 
officer, summed up their sentiments: 
Can you imagine how I feel walking into 
a bar and getting my check cashed next 
to some youngster who has only been in 
the plant a few months? He maybe gets 
thirty dollars more than I do and I’ve been 
around here for 15 years. 
Throughout the plant there were de- 
' mands that all incentive rates be re- 
' negotiated. At the time the company 
was attempting to establish a new system 
_that would provide better cost control. 
For many months their efforts to gain 
union acceptance were fruitless as the 
men refused to cooperate in the new pro- 
_ gram. 
Of course there were also rank-and-file 
' pressures on union officers to permit the 
older men to leave their regular jobs 
and “bump” some of the young men 
with the exceptional earnings. In fact, 
the union faced a whole series of inter- 
nal squabbles on seniority questions re- 
lated to such moves as men competed 
with one another for the right to move 
into that department. This in turn 
threatened the company with the loss of 
many experienced workers who were re- 
questing transfers from other depart- 
ments. 
Seyeral months after these “loose” 
rates had gone into effect, the plant was 
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shut down by an unexpected month-long 
strike. The issues presumably concerned 
a general wage increase under a contract 
reopening clause. Nevertheless, some of 
the hostility aroused during this period 
of internal unrest contributed to the 
feelings expressed during the strike. 


Obviously in those departments where 
the incentive rates appear “tight” in 
comparison to plant averages, morale is 
low and men are not motivated to pro- 
duce at an incentive pace. Such a rate 
may be considerably worse than having 
no incentive as the men _ constantly 
agitate for a change. 


It is well known that various shifts on 
an incentive job closely compare their 
daily earning records. As one worker 
from a shift “on the high side” expressed 
it: 

Oh! you know they (the men on the 

other shift) always think you're hungry, 

that’s all. They’re jealous -of anything. 

They think you're killing yourself to turn 

out all this stuff. 

The case of Department Z in a large 
mill is a good example of the type of 
disagreements that occur among shift 
crews. Three shifts had been turning out 
about the same quantity until this inci- 
dent occurred, as described by one of 
the men in the department: 

On the first shift we put out a little bit 
more. In fact one day we unexpectedly 
hit 225. Well, then, the third shift got 
really sore—they figured we were trying to 
break the line. So they cut their produc- 
tion even lower than it had been the next 
day. In fact they got really mad and 
started producing so little that the company 
began to complain. 

It was rumored among the workers 
that management purposely had inflated 
the first shift’s production record to 
cause trouble and break an informal 
production limit set by the men. Internal 
jealousies magnified the third shift’s 
reaction. In time social pressure forced 
the first shift to reduce its production 
in line with the other shifts. The level 
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reached was lower than it had been 
before the incident, for the men had 
grown increasingly antagonistic toward 
the company over the “mistake,” and 
the inter-shift differences this had gen- 
erated. The rumor may have been false, 
but the effect was substantial. 

Internal conflicts among shifts result- 
ing from a comparison of earnings can 
have just the opposite effect, at least 
temporarily. A feud between night and 
day shifts caused the night shift to 
increase its daily output, in a casting 
department. This increase was a means 
of expressing their contempt for the day 
shift. Since earnings and of course pro- 
duction are recorded by management, 
this group thought it could embarrass the 
day shift by a substantial increase in its 
earnings and production. Management 
obviously benefited by this dispute. 


Such benefits, however, are usually of 
short-run duration for the instability of 
such situations leads eventually to an un- 
pleasant aftermath. 
example, resentment built up until the 


In this case, for 


shifts subtly began 
other’s efforts. 


Finally, there are those cases in which 
one incentive department initiates a 
slowdown that affects another group. 
Here an attempt by one department to 
exert pressure on management, because 
of some dissatisfaction over incentive 
payments, decreases the amount of mate- 
rials available for another incentive 
group. This in turn hurts its opportunity 
to earn a satisfactory bonus. Where 
the two departments are not in agree- 
ment over the objectives involved, the 
one which feels unjustly deprived of its 
bonus is likely to request the union to 
settle the case as quickly as possible. 
Sometimes this might even involve “call- 
ing the whole plant out.” 


sabotaging each 
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Maintaining Relative Earnings 


These examples of inter-group com- 
parisons in the area of incentives illus- 
trate two principles. In the first place, 
relative earnings are as important if 
not more important than the absolute 
level of earnings. Work groups within 
a plant—whether they comprise men on 
the same machine or shift or in the same 
department—are always comparing their 
working conditions, their hours, and 
earnings with other workers in the same 
plant. Where for one reason or an- 
other the results are unfavorable, or the 
activities of one group pose a threat to 
another, there is usually an immediate 
reaction. Management often feels this 
reaction, in terms of changes in the 
level of productivity, quality or costs, 
even when it is not familiar with the 
cause. 

Secondly, management retains the re 
sponsibility for maintaining equitable 
“earnings relationships” among various 
work groups in the plants. This is not 
because management prerogatives are 
involved, nor because union officials are 
unwilling to exercise the requisite lead- 
ership. 

Often, ‘n fact, the union does face a 
situation in which two or more groups 
within its own ranks are in conflict over 
incentives. No written grievance can 
be directed against the company, for the 
issue is essentially between the members 
themselves and the problem posed for 
the union is a difficult one. 

Management can take the attitude: “If 
the union officers were sufficiently cour- 
ageous they would come right out and 
take a stand on some of these things 
themselves, even if some workers did 
get hurt!” The implication is that the 
union is too politically oriented. What 
must be remembered, however, is that 
the union leader is a “politician” inso- 
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far as he represents the entire bargain- results may be less favorable than could 
ing unit. In such a position of re- be predicted by evaluating the me- 
sponsibility it is difficult to express a chanics of the plan. As Professors Pigors 
judgment which says that one group is and Myers have concluded: 

right and one is wrong. Wage differentials are a mark of social 

Management people may think they status in the factory organization. If they 

have enough problems of their own with. 2,30 coreapond with the relative sgn 
out worrying about those of their local the workers’ sense of justice is outraged.2 
union. Nevertheless, they need to con- Further where incentive earnings are 
sider the internal stability of the union obviously out of line, this may be an 
) organization in the development of in- advance signal of a potential sore spot 
_centives, for, as we have seen, social in the plant’s industrial relations. 

| disequilibrium at the rank-and-file level 


m at ‘ Even when management is concerned 
— result in irrational grievances and ahout the general problem of employee 
| strikes. 


communications, it can be assured that 
| It seems apparent that management earnings are quickly transmitted 
| must take the initiative in maintaining @ throughout the shop. In developing in- 
relationship among the weekly earnings  centive proposals for a particular job, 
levels for various jobs that will be seen then, the entire plant must be considered 
| as equitable by the men in the shop.  q gocial unit. 
' Over time, workers come to expect a 


certain relationship, and if this is dras- 2Pigors, Paul and Charles A. Myers, Personnel 


tically altered by incentive bonuses, the oe py ame Fork: Meret, 1908, 





’ Eprror’s Note: The problems discussed in the foregoing article, and similar problems of internal 
union pressures and collective bargaining, are treated in detail in the forthcoming book by 
Leonard R. Sayles and George Strauss, entitled The Local Union: Its Place in Industrial Democ- 
racy, to be published by Harper & Brothers. 


Workforce Increased by 700,000 in ‘51 


THE NUMBER of workers on busit.ess and government payrolls was 46 million at the 


start of this year, an increase of 700,000 over the past year, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


In manufacturing the number of production workers dropped while the number 
of other workers increased. There were 270,000 fewer production workers in January 
than a year earlier as the output of consumer goods fell below the record levels of 
early 1951. However, non-production workers in manufacturing industries—such as 
office, professional and sales—increased by 240,000, almost equalling the drop in pro- 
duction workers. This was caused by the addition of engineering, design, and other 
non-production workers in expanding defense-connected industries, while little change 
was reported in sales, office, technical supervisory and other non-production personnel 
in those industries in which production and employment declined. 


Government workers—including federal, state, and local—increased by 420,000 
over the year. About two-thirds of this gain resulted from large-scale hiring of civilian 
workers in government military installations. There was little change in non-defense 
employment in the Federal Government. 

In wholesale and retail trade, workers increased by 200,000 over the year, with the 
relatively largest gains reported in general merchandise stores. 





Supervisory Training: Ten Years 
Behind or Ten Years Ahead? 


HAROLD R. NISSLEY 


Few managers who have participated in contract negotiations or have had other 
first-hand experience in dealing with union representatives would gainsay the effee- 
tiveness of labor’s training methods. Because of their superior training, the author 
observes, most union officers have their supervisory counterparts bested in many 
leadership factors. He points out here some lessons that management can learn from 
labor on this score and presents his recommendations for improving supervisory 


training. 


SUPERVISORY training was deferred until 
after unions were well entrenched—de- 
ferred to the point where today many 


supervisors are left fighting delaying ac- 
tions. Indeed, the manhours spent in 
grievance procedures in some plants 
have reached such proportions that 
many companies are attempting to write 
into their contracts protective clauses 
limiting the time spent in such matters. 

If we really want to be naive we can 
blame our present plight on New Deal- 
ism or left wing union leadership or dis- 
honesty and lies. What we should be 
asking ourselves is: “How come our 
people prefer to believe union falsehoods 
to company truths?” (Assuming some 
of their stories are falsehoods and as- 
suming we always give our people the 
full uncolored story.) 


Are Union Leaders More Adept 
Than Supervisors ? 


Though some of us in management 
have known that union officers were 
more adept at convincing workers than 
were supervisors and top management, 


few of us knew how much better they 
were and why. It is only after one or 
two impressive strikes and after spend- 
ing endless hours in grievance meetings 
that some of us are beginning to admit 
that much union leadership is superior 
to supervisory leadership. 

If we look at the statistics we may 
find some reason for this superior lead- 
ership. Most surveys show that union 
officers have their supervisory counters 
parts bested in many leadership factors, 
The typical union officer knows more 
economics than does the typical fore 
man. He is a better public speaker. He 
knows more labor law (even though he 
may not be as familiar with the com- 
pany contract). He often has a better 
vocabulary. In short, union leaders are 
better leaders than typical foremen be- 
cause they are better trained. There is, 
of course, another important reason: 
Union officers are better leaders, gen- 
erally, because they have been chosen 
because of their leadership qualities. 
How many foremen, even today, are 
selected primarily for their leadership 
qualities? 
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What Makes Union Leadership 
Training Superior? 


There are at least three reasons why 
union leadership training is better than 
typical supervisory training. One of 
these is the greater eagerness of the 
union officer to improve himself in mat- 
ters affecting his union job. Another 
is a closer fit of course material to his 
needs and wants. And, finally, union 

: _ leadership courses generally employ bet- 
‘ter pedagogy in imparting information. 
| The eagerness of the union officer to 
_learn may be attributed to his intense 
' desire to make good in office. Holding 
| office is an honor. Has he not been 
_chosen by his own people to represent 
them? He may seem stupid to some; 
_ but he is usually smart enough to realize 
his shortcomings and is eager to over- 
_come these by special instruction. 
| Instead of a central headquarters mas- 
ter-planning a course of study for union 


| officers, the national headquarters usually 
collaborates with local officers in deter- 
mining the needs and desires of officers 


in particular areas of study. After areas 
of study are jointly mapped out, qualified 
instructors are contacted to teach the 
courses. Finally, the program is “sold” 
to the entire officer and union member- 
ship all over the country. 

This grass-roots approach has its occa- 
sional counterpart in management deci- 
sions. Witness the following incident that 
occurred in an assembly plant employing 
1,000 people a few years ago: 


After fighting the idea of supervisory 
meetings for years, a superintendent was 
“lured” into conducting a meeting where 
movies of some of his better operations 
were shown. So many good ideas came 
out of this meeting that the superintendent 
rushed back to his office determined to 
have at least one such meeting a month. 
When his chief industrial engineer declined 
to help him master-plan a series of such 
meetings, he asked him why. The engineer 
explained that the “best” and most suc- 
cessful ideas are our own. He went on to 
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suggest: “I believe I would sit down and 
visit with your supervisors the next few 
days and casually get their reaction to this 
meeting. After they have expressed their 
enthusiasm, I would ask them if we should 
have any more such meetings; how many 
more; where; at what time; etc. Thus you 
would not only emerge with a better super- 
visory training program than anything you 
and I can work out here together; but 
your cooperative efforts with your super- 
visors would insure a higher degree of suc- 
cess than any master plan we could work 
out together.” This suggestion was fol- 
lowed. Result: Two supervisory meetings 
per month have been held for the past two 
years—and with good results! 

By and large, unions have done a better 
job of getting qualified instructors to 
teach their courses than has management. 
If they want a course taught in economics, 
they seldom pick a man from their own 
ranks to conduct it; nor do they select 
some outsider who has taken a 10-day 
course of questions-and-answers. Instead, 
they go out and get a professional econo- 
mist who has spent his life studying and 
teaching economics. 

To be sure such an economist must be 
capable of talking the language of the 
trade unionist and not get involved in 
abstractions. But there are enough of 
such men around the country who can 
put over a sound course of economics to 
people having little formal education. 
Such a teacher, instead of burdening his 
classes with a lot of reading matter, will 
use visual aids and a blackboard to get 
across his ideas. He will employ the con- 
ference technique instead of the lecture 
technique where classes are under 18. In 
short, working closely with his “em- 
ployer,” he will size up his problem and 
use the best tools from his kit to do the 
job. 

The selling techniques used by unions 
in getting its officers to participate in 
educational programs could well be copied 
by many companies. Part of their sell- 
ing job is done at the time the various 
grass-roots committees get some of their 
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ideas incorporated in the program. The 
second phase of the selling job is accom- 
plished when the“éducational program is 
wrapped up in an attractive package 
(aside from the positive features of the 
program itself). Unlike most supervisory 
programs, these union educational pro- 
grams frequently require some sacrifice 
on the part of the participants (they are 
seldom on company time; seldom en- 
tirely free; seldom compulsory). Thus, 
when a union decides to send one of its 
officers to an educational conference, fre- 
quently paying nothing more than the 
man’s wages, the officer feels honored. 

Contrast this approach to that fre- 
quently taken by a company: “Foremen, 
we think you need a course in leadership 
training. Here is a course that costs 
(us) X dollars which we are recommend- 
ing and which we would like you to take 
—on company time, of course. Classes 
will start next Monday morning at 10 
o’clock in the cafetéria.” 

The third phase of the union selling 
campaign comes about with the appear- 
ance of newspaper, magazine, direct mail, 
and radio announcements. 

No one of these features, alone, can be 
given credit for selling the educational 
program. All of them together, plus the 
groundwork that has gone into such a 
program, makes for a successful educa- 
tional experience. 

In its haste to get things done manage- 
ment will often seize one straw after an- 
other. Management may purchase a 
weekly or monthly educational service— 
hoping its supervisors will read and 
put to use the ideas contained in the pages 
of this service. It may set up a training 
activity and place one of its extrovert 
engineers in charge (usually without any 
prior teaching experience). It may ask 
its personnel director to assume this job 
in addition to the scores of other jobs 
he is supposed to do well. Obviously, 
any one of these by itself gets a super- 
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visory training program off to a bad 
start—so bad, in fact, that an unhappy 
attitude is likely to be generated toward 
all supervisory training programs. 

The failure to comprehend the size of 
the supervisory training problem has re- 
sulted in a smaller readership of super- 
visory materials compared with the read- 
ership of union materials. If you doubt 
this, compare the editorial content and 
style of the typical supervisory magazine 
or house organ with that of Ammunition 
(UAWA-CIO) or the more scholarly pub- 
lication of the AFL, Labor’s Monthly 
Survey. Both publications are so well 
done that their content and cartoons are 
copied at times, verbatim, by large com- 
pany personnel departments for super- 
visory reading. Why can’t management 
employ economists, editorial writers, and 
cartoonists who are as good as those em- 
ployed by the unions? The answer is it 
can; but in most cases it doesn’t. 

The reason it doesn’t is that most firms 
employ only editorial writers and car- 
toonists who reflect the educational back- 
ground of top management. The result 
often is over-simplification of difficult 
ideas or the presentation of ideas in un- 
necessarily difficult language. 

In the field of visual aids, management 
has done much better. Many excellent 
16mm movies have been produced in the 
last ten years—to say nothing of the less 
expensive 35mm filmstrips and other vis- 
ual aids. Yet when management steps up 
to meet the challenge of union films de- 
signed to inflame American labor against 
American business, it usually comes up 
with a mild, dignified, and generally less 
effective film presentation of its story. 


A Rational Approach to a 
Supervisory Training Program 


A rational approach to a supervisory 
training program is no different from the 
approach to most other problems. Cer- 
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tainly the first step is to get the facts.* 
The next step is to provide the necessary 
educational tools to correct any weak- 
nesses disclosed by such a report. Finally, 
as with anything else where time and 
money are spent, you should measure the 
effects of your program. 

There are several ways you can get 
the facts about a supervisory problem. 
The extent of your investigation will be 
determined largely by the size of your 
problem. But don’t wait until you have 
a strike to start such a study. 


Any company which has conducted a 
careful labor audit will recommend such 
jan audit to others. A supervisory audit 
‘covering much of the data found in a 
| general labor audit is a good starting 

‘place. Such an audit should cover the 
number of man-hours spent in grievance 
‘meetings and negotiations—if possible, 
sby years and compared with the rest of 
‘the industry. Labor turnover and par- 
ticularly upper-bracket (supervisory) 
“turnover figures should also be contained 
‘in such a report (again by years and for 
‘the industry, if possible). Safety figure 
comparisons would be helpful. A sum- 
mary statement of exit interviews would 
be revealing—if those interviews were 
‘carefully conducted and the information 
accurately recorded. Absenteeism and 
‘other lost-manhour figures and their 
causes would be helpful. These and many 
other data should be gathered before ac- 
tion is taken on an educational program. 

Not only should objective statistics be 
included in such a supervisory audit, but 
opinions of supervisors themselves should 
be included. 


Such a supervisory audit may be 
worked up by your own personnel de- 
partment or by outside consultants—de- 





*See, for example, “A ‘Tailor-Made’ Supervi 
Improvement Program,” by Lawrence G. 
PERSONNEL, January, 19582, pa - describes how 
one company’s supervisory, evelopment program 
a Se Se eee > 
pressed by the supervisors themselves 
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pending on the experience and time avail- 
able in your organization. 

If a good job has been done on this 
supervisory audit, a rational basis for 
setting up a sound educational program 
is available. Indeed, such an audit might 
point to less education and higher pay 
for supervisors; it might point to better 
selection of supervisors in the beginning 
on the theory that good supervision is 
nothing more than a good mixture of 
common sense, honesty, aggressiveness, 
education, and personality. 


Once the size and scope of the educa- 
tional program is determined, the neces- 
sary instructors, visual aids, and other 
details should be selected and integrated 
so that you really accomplish your pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, too many manage- 
ments have minimized the educational 
tools necessary to accomplish the results 
they expect from such a program. It is 
well, therefore, to consider a factor of 
safety in setting up a program of this 
nature. It is better to spend 50 per cent 
more time and money in accomplishing 
your purpose than to drop a program be- 
fore it is finished and before anyone has 
gained much from it. 


Some firms have struck a happy me- 
dium between bringing in a high-priced 
man for an entire course and the other 
extreme of using only “local talent.” They 
may bring in a specialist for the first few 
sessions. After he has kicked the course 
off to a good start, he drops out and the 
local men take over. Such a specialist 
is frequently asked to help set up the 
program and to suggest appropriate ma- 
terials for it. 


Testing the Effectiveness of the Program 


“What did we accomplish?” is a ques- 
tion frequently asked at the end of an 
educational program. A logical starting 
point in answering such a question is to 
find out what we started out to accom- 
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plish. Is there a written statement of 
what we had in mind when we started 
our educational program? 

There are several ways of measuring 
the effectiveness of a training program. 
One of these is to give an examination at 
the beginning of the program; then with- 
out referring, directly, to any of the ques- 
tions or problems during the course, give 
the same examination at the end. A com- 
parison of grades will indicate to some 
degree how much has been gained. Such 
“before-and-after” examinations may or 
may not bear the names of the students. 
The effectiveness of such examinations 
will depend to a large extent on how well 
they were conceived. 

A reduction in the number of griev- 
ances is another indicator of the effective- 
ness of a foreman training program—if 
it is slanted in the industrial relations 
direction. Due, however, to the many 
other factors affecting labor relations, 
both internal and external, too much re- 
liance should not be placed on this indi- 
cator alone. Obviously, a foreman train- 
ing program conceived at the beginning 
of contract negotiations cannot be judged 
by a strike that results from failure to 
agree on terms in a contract. 


One of the best tests is to find out how 
much personal sacrifice a supervisor is 
willing to make to improve himself on his 
job. If the attendance at a course given 
during off-hours holds up, something is 
being accomplished. Obviously, foremen 
are not going to give up their evenings 
if they are not getting something worth 
while in return. 

Another test is the financial sacrifice 
supervisors are willing to make for such 
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self-improvement courses. If the men pay 
all or part of the expenses of the course, 
this is a good testimonial—particularly 
during times like these when education 
and other self-improvement items are 
handed to people on silver platters. Some 
firms make no definite commitments on 
outside courses but enter them on a man’s 
personnel record; usually it happens that 
the men who have spent their evenings 
and money in self-improvement get the 
breaks on raises and advancement—other 
things being equal. 

If you have a merit rating plan or 
other periodic review, higher scores might 
be traceable to a recent supervisory train- 
ing course. If, for example, a particular 
supervisor was a credit-grabber and the 
importance of “giving the other fellow 
credit” was stressed during the course, 
the chief fault of this individual might be 
removed through the impersonal class 
discussion of this human failing. 


Conclusions 


Let us stop blaming New Dealism and 
Communism for our failure to do a better 
job of leadership training than that now 
performed by union educational pro- 
grams. Instead, let us borrow some of 
the dramatic, grass-roots techniques of 
the union to do a leadership training job 
that matches—and surpasses—that being 
done by the union. 

Let us stop being experts in all fields— 
if we are to save time and money. Let us, 
in short, find out the kind and scope of 
problem we face and then move up all 
the artillery we can summon to retake 
the leadership position we lost 20 years 
ago and have never fully regained. 


Guard Those You Love—Give to Conquer Cancer! 
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| In addition to the usual problems attaching to the selection process, the author of 


— article was confronted with a number of complicating factors when asked to 


develop a battery of tests for the selection of native labor in overseas mining opera- 
‘tions. Not the least of these was the fact that most of the jobs involved the operation 
of equipment entirely new to the economy of the island and to the natives to be 


_employed. This article describes, step by step, the measures taken to anticipate the 
| special problems arising out of the situation, and the development of two types of 
‘test batteries to assist in the selection process. 


"OCCASIONALLY the industrial psychologist 
ymay be called upon for professional ad- 
‘vice under conditions which do not per- 
‘mit him to conduct an_ investigation 
‘strictly in accordance with the dictates of 
sound procedure. His position in such 
circumstances is analogous to that of the 
physician who is called upon to treat a 
sick person under emergency conditions, 
without the laboratory tests or facilities 
which would help him in making his 
diagnosis and prescribing treatment. It 
‘is, however, the obligation of the pro- 
fessional practitioner to proceed with 
diagnosis and treatment, adhering as 
closely as he can under the circumstances 
to the dictates of good practice, rather 
than, in the absence of experimentally- 
tested facilities, refusing to lend his skill 
to the solution of the problem in ques- 
tion. 

This article relates the procedures uti- 
lized by an industrial psychologist con- 
fronted with a selection problem under 
circumstances which did not permit the 
employment of exact procedures which 
would have been more in accord with 
sound practice. 
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The Problem 


Anticipated problems arising from the 
employment of native labor in mining 
operations to be carried on in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, led the Reynolds 
Metals Company to send the writer to 
Jamaica. The assignment was to develop 
a battery of psychological and psycho- 
motor tests designed to assist in the selec- 
tion of employees possessing the potential- 
ities for learning to carry out the opera- 
tions involved in the strip-mining and 
initial processing of bauxite. 

The company’s table of organization 
lists 61 different occupations which will 
exist when the mine goes into produc- 
tion. The great majority of these will 
involve the operation of equipment en- 
tirely new to the economy of the island 
and to the natives who will be employed. 

In advance of visiting the island the 
writer attempted to obtain information 
concerning the jobs to be carried on and 
the characteristics of the native popula- 
tion. 

As a result of these inquiries the writer 
assembled certain psychological and 
psycho-motor tests which promised to be 
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useful. In general, the tests selected were 
tests of general intelligence and mechan- 
ical aptitude which made minimum de- 
mands upon linguistic, verbal and writ- 
ing skills. A test of visual skills—the 
Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater—was 
also included among the testing material 
taken to Jamaica. Subsequent develop- 
ments showed that certain of the instru- 
ments so chosen proved to be useful for 
the selection batteries developed, while 
athers were not. 


Identifying Job Requirements 


The first activities to engage the at- 
tention of the writer upon arrival in 
Jamaica were directed toward gaining 
further familiarity with the operations to 
be performed when the mine goes into 
operation and learning more about the 
people from whom future employees were 
to be selected. To these ends the writer 
more or less simultaneously initiated a 
detailed analysis of every job listed in 
the prospective table of organization, and 
also sought associations with the people 
native to the district in which the mine 
site is located. 

As has been pointed out, the table of 
organization provided for 61 different oc- 
cupations. These occupations begin with 
the removal of the bauxite-bearing clay 
from the ground. They continue through 
its transport to drying kilns, the drying 
of the ore, and the transportation of the 
dried ore to the dock-side approximately 
six miles away via an overhead tramway. 
Once the ore reaches the dock-side, it 
will be stored in silos until such time as 
it is loaded, via a conveyor system, on 
to an ocean-going ore boat. The oc- 
cupations listed in the table of organiza- 
tion encompass all operations up to and 
including the docking and loading of the 
ore carrier. 

Information regarding the characteris- 
tics of the populace from which future 
employees would be drawn had to be 
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sought in a rather unsystematic fashion. 
The writer associated with the native 
populace at work and on certain social 
occasions. Acquaintance with individuals 
in various social strata was cultivated. 
Efforts were made to explain the nature 
of the job he was trying to do to the 
employees presently engaged in construc- 
tion and other work preparatory to the 
opening of the mine. Union officials 
at all levels were familiarized with the 
implications of an employment program 
which used psychological and psycho- 
motor tests as aids in the selection and 
placement of job applicants. Efforts were 
also made to promote understanding on 
the part of operating management of 
what the writer was trying to accomplish. 

The job analyses were made in con- 
sultation with the Mine Superintendent 
and the Personnel Officer. Insight into 
the nature of each occupation so analyzed 
was also sought through conversations 
with various other individuals. Addi- 
tional information concerning the jobs 
under consideration was gathered through 
first-hand observation of the operation of 
certain equipment such as shovels, bull- 
dozers, turna-dozers, trucks, etc., cur- 
rently engaged in construction activities 
and to be employed subsequently in min- 
ing operations. 

In many instances equipment was 
either in prospect or in initial stages of 
construction, and was thus not available 
for first-hand study. 

Information was sought, and systemat- 
ically recorded, regarding the following 
aspects of each job in the table of organ- 
ization: 

Identifying data 

Work performed 


Experience desired: 
educational 
previous work 
Responsibility for: 
material or product 
equipment or process 
supervision 


Job knowledge as regards: 
machines and equipment 
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wor rocedures 

specific kills 

Psychological factors: 
initiative 


Dexterity and accuracy 

Physical demands 

Working conditions 

Training required 

In seeking the information called for 
under these headings the guiding criterion 
for inclusion in the schedule was whether 
or not, and the degree to which, the fac- 
tor under discussion contributed to job 
proficiency. A certain kind of previously 
acquired skill might be viewed by operat- 
ing officials as desirable in an employee, 
but unless they could make an acceptable 
case for its necessity for the satisfactory 
performance of the job under discussion, 
it was not listed on the job analysis sched- 
ule. 


Assembling Preliminary Test Batteries 


Based on the information gathered, it 
' appeared that certain psychological and 
' psycho-motor tests should be considered 
for inclusion in a battery designed to 
_ assist in the selection and placement of 
job applicants. But before any decision 
concerning the final nature of such bat- 
‘teries was made, the tests were sub- 
* jected to further investigation designed 
to check on their suitability for the bat- 
teries desired. 


The analyses just discussed seemed to 
indicate that certain abilities would be 
prerequisites for satisfactory job per- 
formance. In addition to the purely 
physical qualifications, which could be 
checked by medical examination, it ap- 
peared that the following would be basic: 

Visual skills such as acuity, depth 
perception and sensitivity to peri- 
pheral movement. 

The ability to learn new operations 
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with an appreciable degree of ra- 

pidity. 

And, in addition, the achievement of 
a satisfactory degree of job proficiency 
in connection with certain jobs appeared 
to require: 

The ability to coordinate movements 

of the arms and legs, or to acquire 

such a skill rapidly. 

A degree of manual dexterity and 

spatial visualization greater than 

that found in the average person. 

These considerations dictated a try-out 
of the following psychological and psy- 
cho-motor tests: 

Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater 

A Perimetry Test 

A Depth Perception Test 

Eye-Arm-Leg Coordination Test 

Oral Directions Test 

Revised Beta Examination 

SRA Non-Verbal Form 

Mechanical Comprehension Test (AA) 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board (AA) 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 

Hand-Tool Dexterity Test 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 

The tests listed above were admin- 
istered to people in the following groups: 

Thirty-four hourly-paid employees 
of the Reynolds Jamaica Mines. No 
supervisory employees were tested. 
The group was made up of both skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

Sixty-eight hourly-paid employees 
of the Frederick Snare Corporation, 
currently employed in the construction 
of the mine and accessory structures. 
No supervisory employees were in- 
cluded in this group and it consisted 
of both skilled and unskilled workers. 

Fifty-nine persons were tested at the 
offices of the Labour Department in 
Kingston. All of these persons were 
currently unemployed. Most of them 
claimed to be skilled workers. 
Supervisors of the Reynolds and the 

Snare employees were asked to assign 
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either an A (high) or B (low) rating 
to each employee under their jurisdic- 
tion who had been sent in for testing. In 
an effort to introduce some element of 
“communitiality” into the ratings made 
by so many different individuals with no 
previous experience in rating, the follow- 
ing instructions were given each super- 
visor at the time he was asked to assign 
the ratings. 
Imagine that you have a number of 
cash bonuses to award. The num- 
ber of bonuses available is the same 
as the number of men I am asking 
you to rate. Half of these bonuses 
are worth £2.0.0; half are worth 
£1.0.0._ To which persons would 


you give the larger bonuses? To 
whom would you give the smaller 
bonuses? 


This represents admittedly a crude at- 


tempt at rating and, of course, the re- 
liability of the ratings assigned is not 


known. 


Later the writer attempted to classify 
the jobs of the individuals tested into 
skilled and unskilled categories. 

Only the tests which discriminated (in 
terms of percentiles) between those re- 
ceiving the higher bonuses and those re- 
ceiving the lower bonuses and between 
skilled and unskilled employees were con- 
sidered for inclusion in recommended 
batteries. 


Development of Two Types 
Of Test Batteries 


Two types of test batteries were elab- 
orated. The first, or basic battery, was 
designed for use with all job applicants. 
In several instances the job analyses in- 
dicated that it might be well to supple- 
ment the basic battery with additional 
tests. 

The basic battery included: 

Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater Tests 
A Perimetry Test 
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Oral Directions Test 


Applicants for jobs which involved the 
operation of moving vehicles and of 
earth-moving machinery, e.g., shovel 
and grader operator, crane operator, 
dragline operator, would be given in ad- 
dition to the basic battery the Howard- 
Dollman test of depth perception. 

Experience with the depth perception 
test, which is a component of the Bausch 
and Lomb Ortho-Rater tests, made it 
seem that the test was sometimes failed 
because the person being tested failed to 
understand exactly what it was he was 
to look for and report on. For this rea- 
son it was felt that it would be well to 
add a more easily comprehended test of 
depth perception. 

Applicants for jobs which would ap- 
pear to require manual dexterity took, in 
addition to the basic battery already de 
scribed, the Hand-Tool Dexterity Test. 

Applicants for jobs which appeared to 
require spatial visualization for the de- 
velopment of satisfactory job proficiency 
will also be required to take either the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
(AA) or the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test. 

With respect to certain jobs, e.g., 
mechanic-diesel, mechanic-gasoline, ma- 
chinist, the recommended battery of tests 
included not only the tests in the basic 
battery but, in addition, either the Re- 
vised Minnesota Paper Form Board (AA) 
or the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
and the Hand-Tool Dexterity Test. 

Applicants for jobs such as crane, 
shovel, grader or dragline operator will 
take in addition to the tests in the basic 
battery a test of eye-arm-leg coordination 
which was developed for this purpose. 

Applicants for jobs such as welder, 
blacksmith, plumber, carpenter, etc., are 
to be given, in addition to the tests in 
the basic battery, the Hand-Tool Dex- 
terity Test. 

Critical scores were set up for each 
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occupation listed in the table of organ- 
ization in terms of percentile norms and 
the median scores made by the employees 
rated A or B by their supervisors. 
Applicants for jobs will first be 
screened by means of an interview in 
which their qualifications for the job in 
question will be evaluated and their gen- 
eral suitability for employment appraised. 
Only those deemed suitable for employ- 
ment after this screening will be given 
the tests indicated. Thus the tests will 
function as a supplement to the more 
customary employment procedures. 


Training Needs 


It was early apparent that the success- 
ful solution of the employment problems 
anticipated by the company would neces- 
sitate not only close attention to the selec- 
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tion of employees but careful attention 
to their training in job operations. This 
conclusion was strongly reinforced by the 
results of the job analyses which indi- 
cated that appreciable amounts of on- 
the-job training were anticipated in 53 
of the 61 occupations listed in the com- 
pany’s table of organization. Further- 
more, as the writer became better ac- 
quainted with the populace from which 
future employees would be drawn, it 
became clear that these people’s experi- 
ence with, and comprehension of, things 
mechanical was significantly below that 
customarily assumed in even unskilled 
working forces in this country. Con- 
sequently the writer strongly recom- 
mended that careful attention be given 
not only to job training but also to super- 
visory training, particularly as regards 
the supervisor’s role in instruction. 


Fourth Annual AMA Survey of University Research 


CONTINUING its regular annual surveys of university research in personnel man- 
agement, labor relations, and labor economics,* the AMA editorial staff has now 


launched its current survey, designed to bring earlier reports up to date. 


While 


soliciting the cooperation of former contributors, the editors are hoping to increase 
the number of participants in this year’s study. It is planned to publish the first 
part of the report in an early issue of PERSONNEL. 

Further details may be obtained from the AMA editorial office by those desiring 


to participate. 


* Last published in the July and September, 1951, issues of Personne under the title of “In- 


dustrial Relations Research at Universities: 


Progress Report, 1950-51. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The General Management Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held on Thursday and Friday, June 19-20, at 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 











Goodyear Educates the Educators 


THOMAS J. LUCK 


Associate Professor of Industrial Management 


University of Florida 


One of the reasons why the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company is well known for 
its sound personnel policies is that its management has always kept an open mind 
to new ideas for improving them. This attitude is exemplified in the company’s 
Industrial Relations Forums, described here in detail, at which a group of professors 
gather for a 10-day visit at the company’s home plant, scrutinize the inner workings 
of the industrial relations program, and then pull no punches ‘in telling management 


what they think is wrong with it. 


GOODYEAR TIRE and Rubber Company will 
begin its fourth annual Industrial Rela- 
tions Forum this year during which 12 
professors from various states will gather 
at Akron, Ohio to study the industrial 
relations program of the company. These 
faculty members will spend 10-days ob- 
serving the inner workings of the various 
functions which are found in the person- 
nel division of this large concern. This 
forum will be undertaken at the com- 
pany’s expense in the same manner as 
was found successful in the first three 
sessions. 


Purpose of the Forum 


One may well wonder why a large com- 
pany would spend a considerable amount 
of money to bring educators to the com- 
pany’s home plant. The 12 professors 
who attended a recent Forum also 
wondered why the Goodyear Company 
was sponsoring such a meeting. All the 
visitors were complete strangers and they 
represented many fields, including eco- 
nomics, personnel management, account- 
ing, philosophy, and labor economics. 


What could the management of this lead- 
ing rubber company hope to gain by 
assembling such diversified interests in 
one group to study industrial relations? 

Fred W. Climer, Vice President of In- 
dustrial Relations for the Goodyear Com- 
pany, answered this question at the first 
meeting of the group. He stated that one 
purpose of the Forum was to give the 
educators an opportunity to see how the 
fundamentals of industrial relations as 
taught in the colleges are applied in in- 
dustry. Another purpose, Climer said, 
was to give Goodyear an unbiased evalua- 


tion of its industrial relations policies and 
practices. 


An Intensive Ten-Day Course 


In order properly to evaluate the 
Forum and to see whether or not the 
objectives were accomplished, it is help- 
ful to examine the intensive course that 
the educators underwent during the 10- 
day period. The first three days of the 
program were spent in a classroom set- 
ting. However, the professors were ac- 
tually the students in this situation. The 
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lectures were given by the executives who 
carried on the various functions of the 
industrial relations department. 

After a brief orientation by T. W. 
Prior, Director of Training for the Good- 
year Company, the educators heard the 
story of the history of industrial relations 
of the company as presented by Vice- 
President Climer. The audience learned 
that under the leadership of P. W. Litch- 
field, then President of the company, 
Goodyear had established many firsts in 
the field of employee relations. For 
example, one of the first employees’ cafe- 
terias in the country was started by the 
rubber company early in 1912. The em- 
ployees’ recreation program also came 
into existence in the same year with the 
creation of the first employee basketball 
team. Although pension plans had only 
recently caught the public’s fancy, the 
professors discovered that the Goodyear 
Company had pioneered in employee pen- 
sion plans as early as 1916. 

Climer’s presentation was followed by 
a stimulating discussion group in the 
‘afternoon of the first day’s meeting. The 
‘professors were very interested in the fact 
ithat the employees in the Akron plant 
preferred to work six hours a day for a 
six-day week rather than to work the 
B endard eight-hour day accepted in some 


. the rubber plants. This problem con- 





inued to perplex some of the visitors for 
the remainder of the Forum. Several pos- 
sible explanations were discovered. First, 
the rubber workers’ union had used the 
six-hour day as their “battle-cry” when 
the union was organizing the industry. 
The short work day then became a hard- 
earned trophy which the union stead- 
fastly refused to give up. Furthermore, 
the union believed in spreading the avail- 
able work among a large number of mem- 
bers. Another contributing factor was 
uncovered when it was found that some 
of the employees had outside jobs in ad- 
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dition to the ones they held at the Good- 
year organization. By working only six 
hours each day, the employees could 
readily work a few extra hours per day 
on a sales job or some comparable oc- 
cupation. A good many of the employees 
also had small farms which they were 
able to care for as a result of the short 
working day. 

After eight hours of classroom work, 
the professors attended a “get-acquainted” 
dinner which was attended by the major 
executives of the Goodyear Company. The 
visitors were thus afforded a splendid 
opportunity to meet the leaders of the 
company and to learn something of the 
personalities that guided this organiza- 
tion of over 70,000 employees. There 
were no formal speeches given at this 
dinner; instead, the visitors were given 
a chance to chat informally with the 
executives and to become better ac- 
quainted with the many phases of opera- 
tions which go together to make up a 
large rubber company. 

Twelve speakers and three panel dis- 
cussions were crowded into the second 
day’s program. The guests listened to 
the Factory Personnel Manager, Labor 
Division Manager, Efficiency Division 
Manager, Pension Department Manager, 
the Medical Director, and several other 
well-prepared speakers. 

These executives were given the dif- 
ficult task of explaining the duties of 
their jobs and the problems encountered 
thereon to a critical audience in the 
short period of 15 to 30 minutes. Sev- 
eral of these speakers mentioned in later 
interviews that the preparation of these 
speeches gave them an opportunity to re- 
examine the purpose of the jobs in 
rather an objective light. Also some of 
the executives found that when they tried 
to explain the complexities of their jobs 
to the visitors, that they also gained a 
better comprehension of the job them- 
selves. 
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The following day, the educators again 
were engaged in listening to 12 lecturers 
explaining their particular positions and 
departmental functions. The intricacies of 
the operations of the industrial relations 
division became quite apparent to the 
visiting pedagogues. 

The speakers were subjected to a cross 
examination by the visitors in the various 
panel discussions which were held. The 
professors were impressed by .the frank- 
ness with which the speakers answered 
some rather critical questions. Vice- 
President Climer did not attend some of 
these sessions so that his subordinates 
would feel free to answer the questions 
that were presented. This also gave the 
interrogators an opportunity to cross- 
check some of the viewpoints of the vari- 
ous executives. For example, the educa- 
tors were interested in discovering 
whether the officials of the company had 
the same conception of the place of the 
industrial relations program in the com- 
pany. It was found, as might have been 
expected, that there was a better degree 
of agreement on the answer to this ques- 
tion among the members of top manage- 
ment than was true on the lower echelons. 

Since the professors knew that they 
were required to give a report of their 
impressions to the executive group of the 
company, they established an organiza- 
tion of their own. Professor Jacob Blair 
of the University of Pittsburgh was 
elected to coordinate the writing of the 
report, and the author was named to 
make the report assignments. Each pro- 
fessor was given a primary and second- 
ary area of coverage. For instance, one 
educator had the primary assignment of 
covering the activities of the efficiency 
division, and his second area was in the 
standard practice department. In these 
departments he was to familiarize him- 
self with the time study and salary ad- 
ministration practices of the company. 
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Studying the Company in Action 


During the remaining seven days of 
the Forum period, the visitors spent their 
time in the assigned areas of the com- 
pany, studying the working details of the 
departments. In order to obtain other 
viewpoints of the industrial relations divi- 
sion and its operations, the professors 
interviewed some of the employees, and 
they also spent part of a day meeting 
with the executive board of the United 
Rubber Workers’ local union which repre- 
sented the Goodyear employees. The 
union officers were quite cooperative in 
answering the educators’ questions. It 
was learned at this meeting that the six- 
hour working day was a matter of prin- 
ciple as far as the union was concerned. 
Furthermore, the union officials supported 
the company’s statement, as expressed by 
Vice-President Climer, that the company 
had changed its attitude toward the union 
and was working to maintain a coopera- 
tive relationship. 

The union officials were not in com- 
plete agreement with some of the views 
that had been aired by the company 
executives. For example, the union lead- 
ers questioned the value of one or two of 
the company’s publications. It was quite 
interesting to learn that some of the union 
officials had been trained in time study 
work at the company’s expense. These 
union men were then able to check the 
time standards which had been established 
by the company’s time study engineers: 
Both the company-and the union agreed 
that this move had helped in clearing 
up some of the misunderstandings re- 
garding time study. 


The Professors’ Report 


At the close of the ten-day session, 
the professors presented a report of 
their observations to the executive group 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
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pany. The introduction of this report 
gave an insight into the views of the 
Forum participants as they summed up 
their observations. 


This report covers our impressions of how 
well the company is meeting its most im- 
portant problem of convincing employees of 
its good intentions as expressed through the 
industrial relations program. We offer our 
suggestions only as impressions gathered in 
a period of seven days. In submitting these 
impressions we are pleased to acknowledge 
our sincere appreciation to the general man- 
agement for sponsoring this activity from 
which all of us have gained invaluable ex- 
perience ... 

We organized ourselves in two ways. Our 
first problem of organization was to choose 
a purpose or objective which would bind 
our findings together. For reasons to be 
explained later, we agreed that this objec- 
tive might best be expressed as the problems 
involved in convincing employees of the 
good intentions of the company. 

The second problem in organizing our 
efforts was that of delegating responsibility 
for the various activities covered. The per- 
sonnel of the committees charged with the 
responsibility of gathering the information 
is listed at the end of this report. 


A very real responsibility was placed upon 
us when we accepted your invitation to 
submit these impressions of your company 
and some of its policies. It would be quite 
presumptuous for us to do more than to 
express our impressions, since time was a 
severe limitation in the gathering of facts 
necessary to support any conclusions which 
we might offer in this report. Our con- 
clusions, therefore, are impressions only 
and are offered in the hope that they may 
have some value in spite of the superficial 
—_ upon which they were necessarily com- 
piled. 


The need for leadership was the first 
subject treated by the forum in its list 
of recommendations. The report con- 


tains the following statement on leader- 
ship: 


From implications gained from the state- 
ments of individuals as well as from the 
physical appearance of the offices and plant, 
we obtained the impression that there is a 
problem of sustaining the fires of leadership 
that have characterized the growth of this 
company in the past. This intangible and 
indefinable factor is at the base of the great 
structure known as the “House of Goodyear.” 
Its continuation is just as necessary for the 
future growth of the company... 
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Certain aspects of the plant and office 
maintenance were criticized by the pro- 
fessors, with the result that a man has 
been placed in charge of the housekeep- 
ing and considerable painting, freshen- 
ing up and installation of new furni- 
ture has taken place. 


Other Recommendations 


Again under the subject of leadership, 
the educators suggested that the Good- 
year Company should strive to impress 
the employees with the company’s good 
intentions, and, in addition, that the 
company could best do this by success- 
ful innovation. 

Instead of following other companies’ 
patterns of industrial relations, the com- 
pany should lead the way as it has done 
in the past with pension plans, employee 
recreation programs, and other steps 
which demonstrate the good intentions 
of the employer. It is rather interesting 
to note that the Goodyear Company has 
granted a union shop type of union 
security to the rubber workers since the 
Forum meeting. Since this is one of the 
first union contracts of this type in the 
rubber industry, it indicates to some 
extent that the Goodyear organization is 
attempting to maintain a leadership in 
the field of industrial relations through 
innovation. Certainly, the Goodyear con- 
tract is establishing the pattern for the 
industry. 

The granting of the union shop con- 
tract is fulfilling a second suggestion con- 
tained in the Forum report. The report 
stated that any expressions of good in- 
tentions must also recognize the differ- 
ence in the aims of the union as an or- 
ganization and the aims of employee 
members of that union. The union as 
an organization must be convinced of 
the company’s desire to protect the 
union’s security by a binding contract. 

Another observation made in the Forum 
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report was that the suggestion system 
was not being used to its fullest extent 
as a morale-building tool. It was sug- 
gested that perhaps the weakness in the 
suggestion program was due to a lack 
of encouragement from the supervisors 
for the employees to participate in the 
suggestion plan. The program was also 
injured by the lack of correlation between 
the amount of the award and the savings 
effected by applying the suggestion. As 
a result of the comment of the Forum 
members, the industrial relations depart- 
ment instituted a decided improvement 
in its suggestion plan by making con- 
structive changes in the job of investi- 
gating and expediting the handling of 
suggestions. 

Not all the impressions gathered by 
the educators have proved to be of value 
to the company. Due to the pressure of 
time, there was little chance for the edu- 
cators to follow through on their observa- 
tions and to see what course of action 
was indicated. However, the members of 
the industrial relations department of the 
Goodyear Corporation spent a great deal 
of time examining the views of the Forum 
members. These executives took the view- 
point that if an undesirable condition 
existed, leaving its impression upon the 
professors in the short period of 10 days, 
then the company had not explained the 
particular item satisfactorily or there 
was actually a situation that badly needed 
correction. The professors had been in- 
structed not to issue compliments to the 
company on its industrial relations func- 
tions, but they were to point out the 
situations which created poor impres- 
sions. For example, some of the college 
educators felt that a great deal of space 
was being lost to the company because 
of the large number of files maintained. 
The suggestion was made that more ex- 
tensive use of microfilming might be 
made. The company had already em- 
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barked upon that very project of micro- 
filming old records, and, since the second 
Forum, the work has been accelerated. 


Another thought expressed by the 
faculty members was that the company 
should do more planning to establish 
long-range objectives for the industrial 
relations program rather than to con- 
fine activities to the day-by-day prob- 
lems. The Goodyear Company was cer- 
tainly beginning to take a long-range 
viewpoint. The Forum itself was evi- 
dence of this fact. By giving the edu- 
cators an intimate picture of the inner 
workings of the company, the Goodyear 
Corporation hopes to be able to hire 
college graduates who will have a better 
understanding of the company problems, 
Certainly the professors will pass on their 
experiences to their students. 


A Mutually Advantageous Program 


The many speeches and discussions 
were recorded by a stenotypist, and the 
transcribed materials were given to the 


professors when they left Akron. Thus 
the usefulness of the Forum did not 
stop on the closing date. ‘The experiences 
of the educators participating in the 
Goodyear Forum provided them with 
some ready examples and illustrations to 
be used in conjunction with class lectures. 

Furthermore, the educators who at- 
tended the Forum gained a better under- 
standing of Goodyear and its operations 
for use in student counseling. Now it 
was possible for them to advise a student 
on the advisability of going to work for 
the Goodyear organization with an under- 
standing of the training program that the 
college graduate will undergo with the 
company. When the representatives of the 
company visited the college campus 
and asked the educators for recom- 
mendations, the Forum participants could 
suggest the names of some students who 
would fit into the Goodyear organization. 
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The students benefited both in the class- 
room and in job placement as a result of 
the Goodyear Forum. The company will 
in turn benefit by receiving college 
trainees who have a better understand- 
ing .of the tire company’s problems and 
structure. Thus, the objectives of the 
session as stated by Vice President 
Climer have already been attained. 

The companies in this country which 
have instituted forums for college pro- 
fessors have already contributed greatly 
to the training of the students of the 
many universities. At the same time, they 
are spreading a realization of the fact 
that large companies are human organ- 
izations that are contributing immeasur- 
ably to the betterment of the living 
standards of the American people. 

The mutual exchange of ideas proved 
profitable to both sides. Goodyear has 
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discovered that its own executives have 
benefited through the discussion of their 
own problems. In order to describe their 
jobs to the professors, the executives have 
had to carefully analyze the job them- 
selves. This self-analysis has helped to 
crystallize some of the problems more 
clearly so that they can be readily solved. 
The company has been able to use the 
impartial observations of the professors 
to stimulate the executives to readjust 
parts of the industrial relations program. 

An explanation of the business side of 
the story has been needed in this coun- 
try in order to combat left-wing elements 
and to dispel the charges that have been 
hurled against big business. The Good- 
year Company’s Industrial Forum has 
proved to be a great stride forward in 
the program to explain the workings of 
the free enterprise system. 





GE Educational Grants Increased 


MORE THAN $370,000 in scholarships, fellowships, and grants will be offered by the 
General Electric Company for the 1952-53 school year under an expanded and 
revised educational assistance program. The expanded program in general comprises 
assistance to students in undergraduate studies and in post-graduate research work, 
grants to colleges through direct payments or help in purchases of equipment for 
laboratory and instructional purposes, and summer courses for high school science 
and mathematics teachers. 


The grants includes: 


1. Twenty new post-graduate fellowships in ‘chemistry, physics, and metallurgy, 


valued from $1,400 to $2,100, plus grants of $1,200 per student to institutions where 
the recipients study. 


2. Fifteen post-graduate fellowships from the company’s Educational Fund raised 
in value from a former maximum of $1,500 to a new range of $1,400 to $2,100, 
plus an added stipend of $1,200 per student to the colleges where the recipients study. 

3. Seventy scholarships available for G-E employees and their children for 
undergraduate work, each valued up to $500. (Formerly 23 scholarships were 
available in varying lesser amounts.) 


4. Thirty new scholarships of $500 each to outstanding third-year college students 
to be used during their fourth year. 


5. Continuance of the $150,000 equipment fund available to institutions of higher 
learning. 


The General Electric Company’s educational loan program for employees and 


their children will also be continued, and will operate on the same basis as in 
prior years. 





UNESCO Report on Race“ 


Few subjects have inspired more misunderstanding, conjecture or superstition than 
that of race; and no industrial relations problem has involved more deep-seated 
“blind spots” than has racial discrimination. The following report is, therefore, of 
significance as an authoritative, objective statement of the scientific facts on the 
subject. It is reproduced here because of its general interest and its possible useful- 
ness for dissemination (verbatim or, perhaps, in abridged, popularized form) at the 
workplace—where mutual understanding is not only a desirable goal at all times but 


is a practical necessity in these days of manpower shortages. 


]. SCIENTISTS HAVE REACHED general 
agreement in recognizing that mankind 
is one—that all men belong to the same 
species, homo sapiens. It is further gen- 
erally agreed among scientists that all 
men are probably derived from the same 
common stock; and that such differences 
as exist between different groups of man- 
kind are due to the operation of evolu- 
tionary factors of differentiation such as 
isolation, the drift and random fixation 
of the material particles which control 
heredity (the genes), changes in the 
structure of these particles, hybridiza- 
tion, and natural selection. In these ways 
groups have arisen of varying stability 
and degree of differentiation which have 
been classified in different ways for dif- 
ferent purposes. 

2. From the biological standpoint, 
the species homo sapiens is made up of 
a number of populations, each one of 
which differs from the others in the 
frequency of one or more genes. Such 
genes, responsible for the hereditary dif- 
ferences between men, are always few 
when compared to the whole genetic con- 
stitution of man and to the vast number 


of genes common to all human beings re- 
gardless of the population to which they 
belong. This means that the likenesses 
among men are far greater than their 
differences. 


3. A race, from the biological stand- 
point, may therefore be defined as one of 
the group of populations constituting the 
species homo sapiens. These populations 
are capable of inter-breeding with one 
another but, by virtue of the isolating 
barriers which in the past kept them 
more or less separated, exhibit certain 
physical differences as a result of their 
somewhat different biological histories, 
These represent variations, as it were, on 
a common theme. 


4. In short, the term “race” designates 
a group or population characterized by 
some concentrations, relative as to fre- 
quency and distribution, of hereditary 
particles (genes) or physical character, 
which appear, fluctuate, and often dis- 
appear in the course of time by reason 
of geographic and/or cultural isolation. 
The varying manifestations of these 
traits in different populations are per- 
ceived in different ways by each group. 


* Original statement drafted at Unesco House, Paris, by the following experts: Professor Ernest Beagle- 


hold (New Zealand); Professor Juan Comas (Mexico); 
Franklin Frazier (United States); Professor Morris Ginsberg (United Kingdom); Dr. 


Professor L. A. Costa Pinto (Brazil); Professor 


Humayun Kabir 


(India); Professor Claude Levi-Strauss (France); Professor Ashley Montagu (United States) (Rapporteur). 


Text revised b 
Conklin, Gunnar 
Klineberg, Wilbert Moore, H. J. 


Professor Ashley Montagu, after criticisms submitted by Professor Hadley Cantril, E. G. 
ahlberg, Theodosius Doszhansky, L 


Muller, Gunnar Myrdal, Joseph Needham. 


Dunn, Donald Hager, Julian S. Huxley, Otto 
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What is perceived is largely preconceived, 
so that each group arbitrarily tends to 
misinterpret the variability which occurs 
as a fundamental difference which separ- 
ates that group from all others. 

5. These are the scientific facts. Un- 
fortunately, however, when most people 
use the term “race” they do not do so in 
the sense above defined. To most people, 
a race is any group of people whom they 
choose to describe as a race. Thus, many 
national, religious, geographic, linguis- 
tic or cultural groups have, in such loose 
usage, been called “race,” when obviously 
Americans are not a race, nor are Eng- 
lishmen, nor Frenchmen, nor any other 
national group. Catholics, Protestants, 
Moslems, and Jews are not races, nor 
are groups who speak English or any 
other language thereby definable as a 
race; people who live in Iceland or Eng- 
land or India are not races; nor are 
people who are culturally Turkish or 
Chinese or the like thereby describable 


as races. 


6. National, religious, geographic, lin- 
guistic and cultural groups do not neces- 
| sarily coincide with racial groups; and 
the cultural traits of such groups have 
no demonstrated genetic connection with 


' racial traits. Because serious errors of 
_ this kind are habitually committed when 
_ the term “race” is used in popular parl- 
* ance, it would be better when speaking 
of human races to drop the term “race” 
altogether and speak of ethnic groups. 
7. Now what has the scientist to say 

about the groups of mankind which may 
be recognized at the present time? Hu- 
man races can be and have been dif- 
ferently classified by different anthro- 
pologists, but at the present time most 
anthropologists agree in classifying the 
greater part of present-day mankind into 
three major divisions, as follows: 

The Mongoloid Division 

The Negroid Division 

The Caucasoid Division 
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The biological processes which the classi- 
fier has here embalmed, as it were, are 
dynamic, not static. These divisions were 
not the same in the past as they are at 
present, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will change in the future. 

8. Many sub-groups or ethnic groups 
within these divisions have been de- 
scribed. There is no general agreement 
upon their number, and in any event 
most ethnic groups have not yet been 
either studied or described by the phy- 
sical anthropologists. 

9. Whatever classification the anthro- 
pologist makes of man, he never includes 
mental characteristics as part of those 
classifications. It is now generally re- 
cognized that intelligence tests do not in 
themselves enable us to differentiate 
safely between what is due to innate 
capacity and what is the result of envi- 
ronmental influences, training and edu- 
cation. Wherever it has been possible 
to make allowances for differences in 
environmental opportunities, the tests 
have shown essential similarity in mental 
characters among all human groups. In 
short, given similar degrees of cultural 
opportunity to realize their potentialities, 
the average achievement of the members 
of each ethnic group is about the same. 
The scientific investigations of recent 
years fully support the dictum of Con- 
fucius (551-478 B.c.) “Men’s natures are 
alike; it is their habits that carry them 
far apart.” 

10. The scientific material available to 
us at present does not justify the con- 
clusion that inherited genetic differences 
are a major factor in producing the dif- 
ferences between the cultures and cul- 
tural achievements of different peoples or 
groups. It does indicate, however, that 
the history of the cultural experience 
which each group has undergone is the 
major factor in explaining such dif- 
ferences. The one trait which above all 
others has been at a premium in the evolu- 





tion of men’s mental characters has been 
educability, plasticity. This is a trait 
which all human beings possess. It is 
indeed, a species character of homo 
sapiens. 

1l. So far as temperament is con- 
cerned, there is no definite evidence that 
there exist inborn differences between 
human groups. There is evidence that 
whatever group differences of the kind 
there might be are greatly over-ridden 
by the individual differences, and by the 
differences springing from environmental 
factors. 

12. As for personality and character, 
these may be considered raceless. In 
every human group a rich variety of 
personality and character types will be 
found, and there is no reason for believ- 
ing that any human group is richer than 
any other in these respects. 

13. With respect to race-mixture, the 
evidence points unequivocally to the fact 
that this has been going on from the 
earliest times. Indeed, one of the chief 
processes of race-formation and race- 
extinction or absorption is by means of 
hybridization between races or ethnic 
groups. Furthermore, no convincing evi- 
dence has been adduced that race-mixture 
of itself produces biologically bad effects. 
Statements that human hybrids fre- 
quently show undesirable traits, both 
physically and mentally, physical dis- 
harmonies and mental degeneracies, are 
not supported by the facts. There is, 
therefore, no biological justification for 
prohibiting inter-marriage between per- 
sons of different ethnic groups. 

14. The biological fact of race and 
the myth of “race” should be distin- 
guished. For all practical social purposes, 
“race” is not so much a biological 
phenomenon as a social myth. The myth 
of “race” has created an enormous 
amount of human and social damage. 
In recent years it has taken a heavy toll 
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in human lives and caused untold suf- 
fering. It still prevents the normal de- 
velopment of millions of human beings 
and deprives civilization of the effective 
cooperation of productive minds. The 
biological differences between ethnic 
groups should be disregarded from the 
standpoint of social acceptance and 
social action. The unity of mankind 
from both the biological and social view 
points is the main thing. To recognize 
this and to act accordingly is the first 
requirement of modern man. It is but to 
recognize what a great biologist wrote 
in 1875: “As man advances in civiliza- 
tion, and small tribes are united into 
larger communities, the simplest reason 
would tell each individual that he ought 
to extend his social instincts and sym- 
pathies to all the members of the same 
nation, though personally unknown to 
him. This point being once reached, 
there is only an artificial barrier to pre- 
vent his sympathies extending to the men 
of all nations and races.” These are the 
words of Charles Darwin in The Descent 
of Man.* And, indeed, the whole of hu- 
man history shows that a cooperative 
spirit is not only natural to men, but 
more deeply rooted than any self-seeking 
tendencies. If this were not so we should 
not see the growth of integration and 
organization of his communities which 
the centuries and the millennia plainly 
exhibit. 

15. We now have to consider the bear- 
ing of these statements on the problem 
of human equality. It must be asserted 
with the utmost emphasis that equality 
as an ethical principle in no way depends 
upon the assertion that human beings are 
in fact equal in endowment. Obviously 
individuals in all ethnic groups vary 
greatly among themselves in endowment. 
Nevertheless, the characteristics in which 
human groups differ from one another 
are often exaggerated and used as a 


* Second edition, 1875, pp. 187-188. 
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basis for questioning the validity of 
equality in the ethical sense. For this 
purpose we have thought it worth while 
to set out in a formal manner what is at 
present scientifically established concern- 
ing individual and group differences: 


a. In matters of race, the only characteristics 
which anthropologists can effectively use as 
a basis for classifications are physical and 
physiological. 

b. According to present knowledge, there is 
no proof that the groups of mankind differ 
in their innate mental characteristics, 
whether in respect of intelligence or tem- 
perament. The scientific evidence indicates 
that the range of mental capacities in all 
ethnic groups is much the same. 


c. Historical and sociological studies sup- 
port the view that genetic differences are 
not of importance in determining the social 
and cultural differences between different 
groups of homo sapiens, and that the social 
and cultural changes in different groups 
have, in the main, been independent of 
changes in inborn constitution. Vast social 
changes have occurred which were not in 
any way connected with changes in racial 
type. 


d. There is no evidence that race mixture, 
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as such, produces bad results from the 
biological point of view. The social results 
of race mixture, whether for good or ill, 
are to be traced to social factors. 


e. All normal human beings are capable of 
learning to share in a common life, to under- 
stand the nature of mutual service and 
reciprocity, and to respect social obligations 
and contracts. Such biological differences 
as exist between members of different ethnic 
groups have no relevance to problems of 
social and political organization, moral life 
and communication between human beings. 
Lastly, biological studies lend support 
to the ethic of universal brotherhood; for 
man is born with drives toward coopera- 
tion, and unless these drives are satisfied, 
men and nations alike fall ili. Man is 
born a social being who can reach his 
fullest development only through interac- 
tion with his fellows. The denial at any 
point of this social bond between men 
and man brings with it disintegration. In 
this sense, every man is his brother’s 
keeper. For every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main, because he 
is involved in mankind. 
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CONTEMPORARY COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING. By Harold W. Davey. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1951. 532 pages. $7.35. 


Reviewed by Eugene J. Lyons* 


Contemporary Collective Bargaining by Har- 
old W.:Davey is one of the most significant 
and comprehensive books in the labor relations 
field that has appeared during the last decade. 
Both management and labor leadership will 
disagree with many of the author’s views and 
will find some of his observations naive, but 


* Vice-President for Personnel, Merck & Company. 


neither will be bored by the thorough analysis 
of the complex problems arising in the collec- 
tive bargaining field, which are likely to be of 
continuing importance to industry, employees 
and the public. 

The bibliography that follows each chapter is 
extraordinarily complete and should prove very 
useful, particularly to the student of industrial 
relations. The book is indeed a scholarly work, 
and it is apparent that the author has studied 
existing literature most thoroughly in its pre- 
paration. It is unfortunate that Mr. Davey’s 
background is entirely academic except for his 
work as an arbitrator, and that he lacks the 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 


monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 





personal practical experience of either an em- 
ployer or a union leader. Acting as the third 
man in the collective bargaining ring often 
results in a “surface” education which fails to 
penetrate to the underlying problems of making 
a business enterprise function. Lack of business 
experience has led to occasional generalizations, 
which Mr. Davey points out in one paragraph 
are dangerous, only to make them in the next. 

Four apparent generalizations by the author 
intrude at intervals to detract from the objec- 
tivity of the otherwise excellent analysis. Ex- 
pressed in words of the reviewer, these are: 

1. Once having given a man a job, an em- 
ployer assumes a large measure of respon- 
sibility for that individual’s future se- 
curity. 

. Foremen, supervisors and other manage- 
ment personnel are not employees. 
Unions are democratic organizations and 
always reflect rank-and-file needs and 
desires accurately. 

. There is little or nothing constructive in 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley law). 

Perhaps because of his own experience in the 
field of arbitration, Mr. Davey attempts to make 
a case for arbitration of contract terms as well 
as settlement by this means of disputes arising 
out of the interpretation or application of an 
existing agreement. In listing the arguments for 
and against the former course he neglects to 
mention the most important deterrent—namely, 
that when an employer agrees to arbitrate origi- 
nal contract terms he is turning over the future 
of his business to a third party who has no 
direct responsibility for the solvency and suc- 
cess of the enterprise nor for maintaining the 
jobs of the employees. 

Despite shortcomings, some of which are 
mentioned in the foregoing, Mr. Davey has 
made an important contribution to industrial 
relations literature, and his book, though diffi- 
cult reading at times, is of value to company 
and union representatives as well as teachers 
and advanced students of industrial relations. 
In a most complex field, he has chosen well 
the major problems which are likely to be of 
continuing significance in collective bargaining. 
For the advanced student doing research in the 
industrial relations field the book represents a 
gold mine of information as well as an able 
analysis of the various forces motivating actions 
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of management and labor leaders at the collec- 
tive bargaining table. 

It is obvious that Mr. Davey has made an 
intensive study of his subject since receiving 
his PhD in Political Science from Harvard in 
1939. In addition to his academic background, 
he has handled numerous labor dispute cases 
as a hearing officer and panel member of the 
National Labor Relations Board during 1944 
and 1945, and later as an arbitrator for the 
American Arbitration Association and the New 
York State Board of Mediation. Currently he 
is Professor of Industrial Economics at Iowa 
State College. 


HOW ARBITRATION WORKS. By Frank 
Elkouri. Published by The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1952. 
283 pages. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Jules J. Justin*® 


Out of published awards and accompanying 
opinions of arbitrators, supplemented by some 
of the literature in the field, Mr. Elkouri has 
fashioned a book that describes the practice, 
procedure and rules of the labor arbitration 
process. Using excerpts from reported awards, 
he gives a sampling of the standards used by 
arbitrators, the essential features involved in 
processing a case, and tells how certain named 
arbitrators have decided particular disputes, in 
a wide variety of situations. His study follows 
the “law review” style of writing, with copious 
footnotes and supporting case citations. The 
text consists largely of restatements of the 
“holdings” in the awards which he cites and of 
quotations from arbitrators’ opinions. 

The first third of the book deals with the 
more formal aspects of the arbitration process 
—its use as a substitute for strikes and court 
action, the subject matters that are submitted 
to arbitration, and the arbitrator’s function in 
various types of cases. Arbitration cases are 
treated under two recognized categories: (1) 
“interests” disputes—those dealing with dis- 
putes over the terms of a first or renewal con- 
tract; and (2) “rights” disputes—those dealing 
with disputes arising during the contract term, 
under agreed-upon clauses. 

As a “prelude to arbitration,” Mr. Elkouri 
devotes a chapter to grievance procedures and 
their effect upon processing the case to the arbi- 
tration stage. He also covers the different types 


* Kaiser, Holzman & Justin, New York City. 
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of arbitration tribunals, the factors to consider 
in selecting arbitrators and the ways arbitra- 
tion tribunals function, generally and in special 
situations, as under the Railway Labor Act. 

From the cases which he cites in his foot- 
notes, Mr. Elkouri illustrates how arbitrators 
have applied such standards as prevailing in- 
dustry-area practice, wage “patterns,” cost of 
living, ability to pay, past practices and other 
commonly used criteria in “interests” dispute 
cases. Mr. Elkouri recognizes that the parties 
themselves rely upon these criteria in negotiat- 
ing and in arbitrating contract terms. He also 
recognizes that arbitrators base their awards 
upon findings made under these criteria. Yet 
he characterizes these standards by saying that 
“Admittedly, most of the criteria are nebulous” 
(page 92); and that “Only a few of the 
standards can be said to be basically objective” 
(page 94). More accurately, this criticism 
should be directed to the kind of proof offered 
by parties under these criteria. It is largely 
the insufficiency or unreliability of material 
facts offered to support or refute claims under 
these criteria that gives rise to uncertainty 
about the value of the criteria used. Economists 
and text writers may question the “value ab- 
solute” of these criteria. Yet they are the ones 
that parties themselves use in the arbitration 
case and the ones the arbitrator is constrained 
to rely upon in deciding thei* dispute. 

Mr. Elkouri handles the subjects of “evi- 
dence,” “burden of proof,” and “substantive 
rules of law” in a narrow, legalistic way. He 
expounds arbitration “rules” as legal maxims. 
Though he recognizes the limited “precedent” 
value of reported awards, he cites prior cases 
as supporting authorities, paralleling the legal 
doctrine of stare decisis, which does not apply 
in arbitration. He not only loses some of the 
essence of the arbitration process—he confuses 
it. 

Thus, in discussing the doctrine of “burden 
of proof,” he confuses the legalism of the 
doctrine with the degree or weight of proof 
that arbitrators may deem needed in deciding 
certain types of cases. The fact that some arbi- 
trators in the reported cases which Mr. Elkouri 
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cites refer to the legal doctrine of “burden of 
proof” is no excuse for continuing this con- 
fusion. In reporting on discharge cases, Mr. 
Elkouri says that “Because of the seriousness 
of this penalty, the burden generally is held 
to be on the employer to prove guilt of wrong- 
doing, and probably always so where the con- 
tract requires ‘just cause’ for dischrage” (page 
166). It is not “the seriousness of this penalty” 
that places any “burden” upon the employer. 
It is the propriety of the action, the “just 
cause” of the action, that must be determined 
by the arbitrator, judged in light of all the 
facts of the case. The “burden” is on both 
parties to give the arbitrator all the facts. The 
facts determine the propriety of the action, 
not the “burden” of proving those facts. 

The same confusion, flowing from this “legal” 
approach, appears in his discussion of the 
“burden of proof” in layoff and promotion cases 
arising under seniority clauses. In arbitrating 
differences over the factor of ability or the 
factor of “relative” ability, depending on the 
contract clause under which the dispute arose, 
the determining issue does not revolve around 
the question, as Mr. Elkouri asserts, as to which 
party has the “burden” of sustaining or refuting 
the action taken. The determining issue is 
whether the employer’s judgment was exercised 
properly, whether it was based upon and sup- 
ported by facts relating to the ability or “rela- 
tive” ability of the employees involved—demon- 
stratable facts, fairly evaluated and fairly 
applied. 

Undoubtedly, much of this confusion in the 
text arises from taking too literally some of the 
dicta or expressions of arbitrators found in 
their reported awards and giving them broader 
applications as principles or maxims than were 
intended. 

On the whole, Mr. Elkouri succeeds in his 
objective—to give “an inventory of labor-man- 
agement arbitration” through an analysis of a 
large number of arbitrators’ awards. This is 
especially true of his final chapter on awards 
affecting what he calls “management’s preroga- 
tives.” From them, the reader gets a pretty 
good idea of how labor arbitration works. 
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an important meeting for 
the entire AMA membership 


General Management Conference 


JUNE 19th and 20th, 
WALDORF -ASTORIA, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE General Management Conference is one of the significant busi- 
ness meetings of the year. It draws together representatives of all 
of AMA’s eight divisions, but particularly those enrolled in the 
General Management Division. 

The June 1952 conference will stress those trends and aspects of the 


current management picture which are particularly meaningful under 
present conditions. 


Among the special features of this meeting will be: 


1. A presentation by Ralph J. Cordiner, President of General Electric Com- 
pany, on PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT IN A LARGE DECEN- 
TRALIZED ORGANIZATION. 


. An interview with both Dr. George Gallup and Elmo Roper. 


. A review of HOW EFFECTIVE IS EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT 
by Lyndall F. Urwick, eminent British management authority. 


. A Presidents’ Round Table on SOME PRINCIPAL ISSUES CON- 
FRONTING MANAGEMENT. 


. A discussion of MANAGEMENT AND THE POLITICAL FUTURE by 
Raymond Moley, Contributing Editor, Newsweek Magazine. 


The Association’s Officers and Directors cordially extend an invita- 
tion to all members of the Association to attend this conference, 
which will be accompanied by the Annual Business Meeting of the 
AMA on the afternoon of June 19th. 
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Announcing the Continuation of the... 
AMA MANAGEMENT COURSE 


1952—1953 


Designed especially for the training and development of 
leadership in present performance and for the assumption 
of broader authority and responsibility. 


Intensive instruction and practice in the essential principles, 
skills, and tools of management given by experienced oper- 
ating executives and other management authorities. 


The AMA ce ge Course, which opened earlier this Spring, has now been 
successfully launched. The groups of executives who comp the — - of the 
course were highly enthusiastic about the practical value they gained from their 
participation. e resulting demand for addi ditional opportunities to enroll is now 
met by an extended schedule running thro Tune, 195 1953. These are the weekly 
echedules during the remaining months of 1952 in which members may now register 
to ne Unit One (a complete 1952-1953 schedule for all units is available upon 
request) : 


June 23-27 C) September 8-12 
October 6-10 * November 17-21 


The AMA Management Course has now been condensed into four units, each taking 
one week to complete. Registration for the full course is required. The four units 
may be taken in consecutive weeks, or intermittently over a year’s period. The fee 
is at the rate of $150 per unit—$600 for the full course. 


COURSE SUBJECTS 
UNIT ONE: BASIC PRINCIPLES, SKILLS AND TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 
Management Aims, Essential Elements, Responsibilities, is Ba 
and Creeds Management Defined; Development of Science of 
agement; A Management Formula; Qualifications and Preparation for 
Management. 


UNIT TWO: PLANNING AND CONTROLLING 


Petting Objectives, Plans, and Policies; Setting Standards of Per- 
formance; What to Control; ‘Control Tools; Organizing and Introduc- 
ing Controls; Using Controls. 


UNIT THREE: ORGANIZATION BUILDING 
al Im nce and Place; Relationship to Other Management Prob- 
sing Organization Structure to Manage; Types of Organization; 
Planning the Structure Needed; Describing the Organization; Con- 
trolling and Testing the Structure. 


UNIT FOUR: APPRAISING RESULTS AND TAKING ACTION 


Purposes of Appraisal; Types and Forms; Information PRagevods 
Who, and How to Appraise; Using the Appraisal; Taking Soot 
Action; Conference Leadership; Executive Interviews. 




















For additional information on course content and 1952-1953 schedules, write: 
Director, AMA Management Course, 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 
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